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Making Future Merchants 


With all the effort which is now being expended on the 
human raw material in an endeavor to perfect it for the 
future, it would seem that no difficulty could be encountered 
in getting together an efficient organization for any kind of 
business during the next generation. 

On another page of this issue, H. A. Calderwood, head 
of the department of electrical equipment and construction 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, tells of the special 
courses being offered by that institution which must be of 
more than passing interest to the electrical merchant- 
contractor. 

For instance, in retail selling the course teaches the prin- 
ciples underlying successful salesmanship; how to start 
and how to conclude the sale; the value of good habits and 
personal appearance; how to determine and emphasize im- 
portant selling points; and how to move what is known as 
slow stock. Bargain sales, price cutting, publicity methods, 
and the duties and responsibilities of the various positions 
in sales departments are also exhaustively treated. 

In these studies the laboratory work includes class dis- 
cussions, practice in preparing and presenting selling talks, 
visits to electrical stores to observe and participate in actual 
daily business, study of various appliances from the seller’s 
viewpoint, and reports. The lectures are illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, photographs, and floor plans of stores and offices, 
and collateral reading of trade magazines is also required. 

There is a course on store and office management, which 
consists of lectures on such subjects as how to select a 
location; treatment of both exterior and interior of the 
store; apportionment of floor space for office, show room, 
stock room and shipping department; importance of good 
lighting; window trimming; and repair work. There also 
are talks on selecting stock, seasonal goods, pricing, and 
how to avoid over buying. 

Lectures are given on advertising and sales campaigns, 
beginning with the elements of advertising, proceeding to 
a study of various metheds with comparisons—costs and 
probable results, organizing advertising and sales cam- 
paigns, and field studies. 

After covering the foregoing schedule a young man ought 
to come into the electrical store with a pretty fair knowl- 

edge of how to proceed along practical lines. But Mr. 
Calderwood realizes that there is something more to the 


merchant-contractor branch of the industry than mere store 
keeping. And so in the schedule of studies are included 
electrical drawing, motor application tests, inspection 
studies, shop and laboratory work, and a thorough course 
in estimating. 

A careful reading of the official bulletin of the depart- 
ment in discussion convinces one that no detail has been 
overlooked in the courses mentioned. There are lectures 
on such subjects as factory and safety codes, and special 
provisions of various city and state codes governing elec- 
trical installations; and also the National Safety Code. 

It is hoped that the young men who are given such in- 
struction appreciate its importance. If so, they must know 
how great are their opportunities—what a field there is 
open to them upon: the completion of their studies—and 
how welcome they will be to bring expert knowledge with 
them. More power to the Carnegie institution and to its 
electrical department head is the sincere wish of the elec- 
trical industry. 


Our Plain Duty 

Why not look the question of public utilities square in 
the face? Why say, as so many do, that public utilities 
are big enough to take care of themselves? What would 
the public utility do without the patronage of the public; 
and on the other hand, what would the public do without 
the services rendered by public utilities? 

How could we get along without telephones—without 
street cars, railroads, water systems, electric lighting, and 
electric power? 

Every man, woman, and child should heed these ques- 
tions—serious thought should be given to them—they should 
be reasoned out from a personal standpoint. The matter 
of efficient public service is vital to every one of us—it is 
our affair and we cannot shift the responsibility. 

As was pointed out in an able contribution on the sub- 
ject published in these pages last month, the interests of 
the central station and the contractor-dealer are one and 
the same. When the central station is abandoned, suspends 
operations, or becomes bankrupt, the effect on the com- 
munity in which it is located is immediate. Every other 
business enterprise in that vicinity suffers. The financial 
effect is widespread. Capital hesitates to seek investment 
in any line of industry in that community, for it questions 
the honesty of its citizens. 
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Think what it means to take away electric light, heat, 
and power from a community that has become accustomed 
to the use of such modern conveniences! Count the com- 
forts that such a calamity destroys! Imagine the social 
status of a city or town thus visited! It must retrograde— 
automatically it instantly loses years of its growth and de- 
velopment. 

While it would appear to be the natural thing for all 
citizens to encourage the development of central stations, 
such a situation does not exist in any community. Instead 


of lending aid to them, the stupid public does all in its’ 


power to handicap its central station. There is ever a 
cry of exhorbitant rates; more service is asked for than 
can be supplied; and the public never ceases to criticize 
any and all of its public utilities. 

Conditions have brought this matter to the very doors 
of the contractor-dealer, for without the central station 
the contractor-dealer can do very little. Truly their inter- 
ests are one and the same. This being the case, it is the 
plain duty of every contractor-dealer to render immediate 
aid to his central station. Not only by speaking a good 
word for his brother in trade can the contractor-dealer help, 
but by actual investment in the securities of the central 
station. 

As the old saw goes, “A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed”. Public utilities throughout the country need friends. 

They are deserving of friendliness. Let us volunteer our 
By helping the central stations we help the 
entire electrical industry. It is our duty to do this. We 
owe it to ourselves as well as to our. industry and to the 


public. 


assistance. 


Learn to Say Nothing 


There once was an old professor in a tall grass college 
in the midwest who gained considerable local fame for a 
pet phrase which he used whenever the occasion arose— 
and the occasions were plentiful. When hearing anybody 


speak ill of another the old man would say: 


“If you cannot say good of a man, say nothing”. 

The professor’s expression eventually became so well 
know locally that the neighborhood in which he lived and 
died was noted for its freedom from adverse criticism and 
fault finding. 

This happened before the time when electricity was used 
commercially to any great extent. The old professor’s ex- 
pressive utterance would have but little effect on the aver- 
age electrcal man today. 

Perhaps because those who are engaged in the many 
branches of the electrical industry are specialists, there 
may be reason for unusual conceit; hence a tendency to 
appear to know it all; and it naturally follows that the 
other fellow does not know much of anything. 

In the retail branch of the electrical industry this is 
particularly apparent. All lamps, all lighting fixtures, 
all appliances, and all things pertaining to electricity 
which are not carried by that store are absolutely no good. 
There are no excuses, no apologies, no ifs or ands—the 
brands, makes, styles, and lines manufactured, marketed. 
and sold by others are no good. The man that condemns 
them knows, because he is in the electrical business. 

Yes, he knows, but nine times in ten, he is not telling 
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the customer what he knows—he is only knocking, to use 
the vernacular. He thinks that the easiest way to sell his 
stock in trade is to knock the other fellow’s goods. Usually 
he can make one sale by that method, but never the second 
one; for the public is learning that the knocker cannot 
be trusted. 

It is high time that the knocker should learn—not to 
knock. Such a practice will cause the customer to question 
the merits of all electrical appliances and devices. It will 
lead prospects to suspect the electrical trade of dishonesty. 
It will create doubt and suspicion on all sides. 

Revise the old professor’s phrase to fit the present condi- 
tion: If you cannot say good of the other fellow and of 
the line which he handles, say nothing. In other words, 
don’t be a knocker! 


Complete Installations 

Time was when the electrical contractor could get by 
with what was appropriately termed a lick and a promise. 
Careless, slipshod work was the rule, and good work was 
so scarce that there were not enough exceptions to prove 
the rule; so nobody was any the wiser. 

But conditions have changed in the electrical industry. 
Contracting has become a profession instead of a puttering 
job. The only difficulty to be met is to get all electrical 
contractors to see the matter from this viewpoint. Many of 
them seem to be too fond of piecemeal installations, patch- 
work, and petty jobs. 

When the prospect calls upon the contractor for advice 
regarding an installation, the latter too often appears to 
be merely a mechanic—a workman looking for a job. 
Usually he asks the prospect what he wants instead of tell- 
ing him what he should have. He makes no attempt to 
offer advice—except where he suggests that the prospect 
should eliminate some of the extra wiring and cut out a 
few outlets, so as to reduce the expense of the job. 

The real professional contractor works in the opposite 
direction. He tells the prospect what is required to com- 
plete the installation. He does not ask him what he wants, 
but tells him what he needs. He proves to him that two 
outlets are better than one, and that where a dozen are 
specified, two dozen will double the convenience. It does 
not take the prospect long to learn that he is consulting an 
expert—a professional electrical contractor, not a mere job 
seeker. 

It follows that when the finishing touch is given to the 
installation the job is complete. Not only will such an 
installation answer all present requirements, but it will be 
found that it supplies many needs of the future. For the 
professional contractor realizes that the necessities for ad- 
ditional electricity are multiplying, and he installs in ac- 
cordance with his expert knowledge. 

As an upward step for themselves and as an uplift to 
the industry which they represent, electrical merchant-con- 
tractors are advised to abandon their petty tactics and get 
into the professional class. Tell the people what they need 
in the line of electrical supplies and equipment. Induce 
the public to wire for future requirements. Urge the pros- 
pect to install for permanency. Learn to complete the in- 
stallation and time may then be found for greater things, 
which are sure to arise in the electrical industry. 
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Selling Lighting 

There is no commodity handled in the merchandising 
field today that has so many good talking points as effi- 
cient lighting by electricity. Improved lighting ought to 
be as easy to sell as sugar, or bread, or shoes. It is a neces- 
sity—or rapidly becoming so—a staple product that can 
properly be supplied and installed only by one who has 
a knowledge of the subject. 

The contractor-dealer can well afford to study this sub- 
ject. He is the first one to be asked about it—the logical 
one in the electrical industry to know about it. His train- 
ing, experience, and physical equipment fit him to do the 
job—and he should be the one to preach the gospel of better 
lighting at all times. 

Go to a manufacturer and show him that improved 
lighting will increase the productivity of his plant from 
ten to thirty percent and he is interested. Show him that 
the maintainence cost to him of efficient illumination is less 
than one percent of the total amount of his payroll and he 
is ready to talk business. 

But still easier selling points are brought out in the use 
of the foot candle meter. That little instrument is an ex- 
pert salesman and an ideal one, for it never says too much 
and it always proves its statements. Show the industrial 
plant man that he is getting only about two candles where 
he ought to have twenty and it will not take him long to 
sell himself. 

Not only is efficient illumination needed in the factories, 
but now there is beginning to be a demand for it in stores, 
offices, and homes, as well. Industrial lighting is only one 
end of the endless jobs now ready and waiting for the 
contractor-dealer who has kept his ear to the ground and 
realizes what the people in his neighborhood really want. 

Better lighting demonstrations are now being given in 
many of the leading cities throughout the country. Here 
then is a chance to study the subject of illumination at 
first hand. Do not miss the opportunity. Heed the words 
quoted in an item printed elsewhere in this issue: “While 
there is still darkness where there should be light, our work 
is unfinished”. 
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Celebrating An Event 

Committees are busily engaged in making arrangements 
for the anniversary convention to be held in Buffalo, New 
York, next July. The event will be the celebration of the 
founding of the National Association in that city twenty 
years ago. 

To those members of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers who have joined the organ- 
ization within the past few years, its coming birthday is of 
little import at first thought. And yet what a feeling of 
great satisfaction there is in belonging to an electrical as- 
sociation which is twenty years old—think of it! Consid- 
ering it from that viewpoint, every member ought to feel 
proud of his connection with such an organization. 

It is not too early to begin to make plans for attending 
this epochal event in Buffalo. Coming as it does in the 
month of July, it will be an ideal time for the annual va- 
cation. From present indications there will be a large at- 
tendance, and every member who has the interests of his 
organization at heart will make an effort to swell the crowd. 

As has been the custom at previous annual conventions, 
the National Executive Committee will hold its regular 
sessions on the first two days—Monday and Tuesday—and 
on Wednesday, July 20, the regular annual meeting of the 
association will be officially opened, and then it will be 
turned over to the old timers for a season of reminiscences. 
Regular sessions of the annual convention will continue 
during Thursday and Friday. 

Sandwiched in between sessions there is to be all kinds 
of entertainment provided, including a day’s outing at 
Niagara Falls, the annual dinner, reception and dance, 
sight seeing tours by boat and by automobile, and various 
other amusements for all, including special trips and after- 
noon teas for the ladies. 

Make arrangements to attend this anniversary celebra- 
tion—and also make an effort to lend aid toward making 
it the most successful event of the kind ever held by the 
National Association. The committees solicit the assist- 
ance of every member in offering suggestions and ideas for 
this grand celebration. Every member should endeavor to 
lend some help toward its success. 


How to Capitalize the Weak Points of the 
Mail Order Business 


By Iva Rare GLEASON 


The Electrical Merchant-Contractor Can Give Quicker and Better 
Service and Should Endeavor to Let the Public Know the Facts 


I worked in a mail order house for 
nearly two years and during that time 
had an excellent opportunity to inves- 
tigate their methods and find out just 
what the advantages and disadvantages 
of mail order buying were. 

I must admit that there are many ad- 
vantages, but there are also many dis- 
advantages. Naturally the electrical 
dealer should make every possible use 
of the failings of the mail order house. 


But does he? I have seldom seen a sign 
in a window explaining why it would 
be better to buy in that particular store 
than to send for electrical appliances 
by mail. 

The mail order concerns do not hesi- 
tate to tell the customer why it is bet- 
ter to buy by mail. They send out elab- 
orate literature calling attention to all 
their good points and all the bad points 
of the electrical dealer. Why doesn’t 


the electrical dealer do the same? Why 
does he always dwell on the one big 
fault of the mail order concern, that 
of your having to buy goods without 
first seeing them, when there are a 
goodly number of smaller faults? 

It is the small item that irritates a 
customer. I have seen letter after let- 
ter complaining about the use of 
vouchers and stamps. 

When a customer sends in an order 
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to a mail order concern and the con- 
cern fails to send back the entire order, 
then arises the problem of refunding 
the customer. Shall it be 
stamps, or a voucher to be applied in 
a future order? Perhaps the firm sends 
a check. The customer has no bank ac- 
count, so cannot easily cash the check; 
so sends it back and asks for stamps. 
Now no mail order clerk wants to count 
out several dollars’ worth of stamps, so 
sometimes the customer, after a good 
deal of time lost, receives a voucher to 
be applied to his next order. 

In the meantime, the customer has 
grown very angry and vows never to 
buy from that house again. He sends 
back the voucher. Weeks and maybe 
months go by before he gets his money 
in the form he wants it. He would now 
be just ripe for an appropriate window 
card something like the following: 


money to 


Why bother with a mail order 
house? Although they refund 
money when goods are out of 
stock or returned, don’t you al- 
ways have trouble in getting your 
money in the form you want? 
Don’t you get a voucher when 
you want a check, or stamps 
when you want a money order? 
BUY HERE and save all that 
time and money wasted in writ- 
ing letters 


I have a vivid remembrance of a cer- 
tain Spring when I had planned on giv- 
ing an electric iron to my sister for her 
birthday. I had a ridiculous idea that 
by buying from a mail order house I 
could get it cheaper. As far as actual 
dollars and cents goes my electric iron 
was perhaps a little cheaper than if I 
had gone to town and bought it. But 
the agonies I suffered wondering 
whether it would arrive in time for the 
birthday took all the joy away from 
the giving. In a way I always blamed 
my favorite shop for not having a card 
similar to the following in their win- 
dow: 

Why worry and fret for fear 
your electrical appliances will 
arrive too late? We have all the 
latest styles, the best merchandise 
and a large stock to select from. 
Why send for your electrical ap- 
pliances from a mail order house 
to save a few cents—PERHAPS 

~and get gray hairs because of 
worry? Isn't a mythical nickel 
or dime too much to pay for 
gray hair? 
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I worked in the refund department 
and had occasion to read many com- 
plaining letters. One letter in particu- 
lar stands out in my mind. It was from 
a man who wanted an electric heater 
for his office. He waited and waited 
and wrote many a letter. We were short 
of clerks at the time, so his letter had 
to wait. Finally he wrote in disgust 
and said to send an electric fan instead 
of the heater, as he would have more 
use for a fan in summer. He insinu- 
ated, of course, that he would not get 
his heater until the summer months 
came. 

This man was from a small town. 
Why didn’t he buy from the local elec- 
trical dealer? He must have had some 
seemingly good reason for sending to a 
mail order house, but couldn’t the elec- 
trical dealer have overcome these rea- 
sons by a few window cards? 


Why buy electrical appliances 
from mail order houses? We 
have every make and style, and 
what is more, we make deliveries 
at once. There will be no wait- 
ing for an order if you buy from 
us. 


Many housewives like to lift differ- 
ent electric irons before buying in order 
to find out the weight. Why don’t the 
electric dealers play this up? 


Come in and lift our irons. 
We have them all sizes and 
weights. Buy here instead of 
from mail order concerns. You 
will know what you are getting. 


You know and I know that there is 
nothing to be gained by buying through 
mail order houses. Keep reminding 
your customers of their troubles with 
mail order houses and they will come 
to you in the future. 





Power Stock as a Gift 
By WILuiAM BLIss 


Should be the Means of Bringing Public in 
Closer Touch With Utilities 

During the pre-holiday season several 
of the large power companies launched 
campaigns for the giving of stock cer- 
tificates as holiday gifts, and the idea is 
one that could profitably be followed 
during the spring season for wedding 
gifts, or in many instances for gradu- 
ation or anniversary remembrances. 
The Southern Illinois Light and Power 
Co. sent out post cards, with return card 
attached, on which they say: 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A GIFT 

What could be more appropri- 
ate asa gift to your son or 
daughter than an _ investment 
which would bring its reminder 
of the Christmas spirit every 
three months with the arrival of 
a dividend check? A gift of our 
preferred stock would do this. 

If you could instill such an 
idea of thrift and economy by 
the gift of a first payment to- 
ward a sound investment, it 
would be the wisest gift you have 
ever made, and bring the great- 
est satisfaction. 


SUCH A PRESENT WILL 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Detach and mail card at the bot- 
tom of this folder for further 
advise. 


Below the perforated line at the bot- 
tom was printed: 
Southern Illinois Light and 
Power Co. 
Litchfield, Ill. 

Gentlemen—Without obligat- 
ing me in any way, please send 
complete information regarding 
your stock partial payment plan. 


Below these were two lines for name 
and address. 

It will be seen by the above card that 
they mentioned two separate plans for 
stock purchase. The purchaser could 
either give a certificate of power stock 
outright, or he could make an initial 
payment and thus give the recipient a 
start, and induce him to save his earn- 
ings in order to complete the payment. 

The latter plan would be especially 
appropriate for a graduation gift, as it 
would induce the saving habit in a 
young man on the eve of his entrance 
into business life. 

It would be wise, however, to include 
newspaper advertising, as well as form 
letters in the publicity campaign, as 
many who are not at present users of 
electricity and the various household | 
conveniences made possible by its in- 
stallation would be interested in such 
a gift, and the mere fact that they had 
bought power stock would interest them 
in the products of this power, and con- 
vert them into electricity and electrical 
merchandise customers. 

The Louisville Gas and Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is another firm that is 
advertising power certificates, and they 
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are laying particular stress on the thrift 
feature of their plan. Their campaign 
has been taking the form of a personal 
appeal, and the circular they send out 
is a facsimile of a stock certificate, 
which when opened reads: 


A FIVE DOLLAR GIFT WITH 
WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES 


Here is a suggestion for con- 
structive, character-building giv- 
ing that may appeal to you as a 
thoughtful man or woman. 


You can come to our invest- 
ment department and by invest- 
ing $5.00 procure a saving in- 
vestment certificates for a share 
of our 7% preferred stock, which 
pays dividends regularly every 


90 days, and which has an 82- 
year record of consistent returns 
to the investor back of it. 

Present this certificate to your 
son or daughter, or some other 
young person in whom you may 
be interésted. They can do one 
of two things: Bring the certifi- 
cate to our office and cash it for 
$5.00 to be spent for something 
they wish; or they can use it as 
a medium for systematic saving, 
with 6% earnings, until they are 
a preferred stockholder in this 
company and own a security 
worth $100, paying them $7 a 
year cash. Their savings may be 
$5 a month, or as much as they 
choose. 
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Starting boys and girls on the 
straight road to financial inde- 
pendence is surely worth while. 
Your $5 gift may be the thing 
that will make them the individ- 
uals you would like to have them 
be in the years to come. 

As in the case of the Southern Illinois 
Power Company there is no surer way 
to get people interested in one’s prod- 
ucts than by making an appeal to their 
pocket books, and an extensive pub- 
licity campaign for the purchase of 
power certificates for birthday, wedding 
anniversary or graduation presents will 
be sure not only to increase their sale, 
but also to awaken interest in the elec- 
trical devices which may be advertised 
at the same time. 


The New Era in Lighting 


By R. W. SHENTON 


From Address at Baltimore Convention in Connection With Lighting Demonstra- 
tion Given by National Lamp Works With Which Mr. Shenton is Associated 


We are in the beginning of a new 
era in lighting. The word “era” is 
used advisedly with a view to the big- 
ness of its meaning. 

In order that we may have the proper 
conception of the present status of 
lighting, it is necessary for us to get 
a broad perspective of the growth of 
the industry. If I may, therefore, I 
would like to ask you to retire with me 
to the point of view so remote from our 
day to day viewpoint that the period 
of years we call a lifetime becomes only 
a short part of our horizon. Flanking 
this short period on one side we see 
stretching out in panorama a period of 
5,000 years or more when lighting was 
practically at a standstill, so much so 
that the candles used in Solomon’s 
Temple were essentially as efficient as 
the ones used by George Washington 
in his day, and so on right down to the 
day when our own grandmothers were 
young. 

In the very lifetime of most of us 
came the first radical departure from 
the use of flame as an illuminant—the 
production of light by means of elec- 
tricity and notably by means of a fila- 
ment heated to incandescence by the 
electrical current. Then came changes 
in efficiency of light production in such 
rapid succession that lamps in use to- 
day are ten to fifteen times as efficient 
as the first carbon filament lamps. 

When we view lighting in this broader 
perspective, we see that the curve of 


progress instead of being a long sloping 
line is rather a long horizontal line 
which suddenly breaks into a vertical 
line as abruptly as a kitchen poker, for 
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the developments which succeeded the 
first carbon filament incandescent lamp 
have been crowded into so relatively 
short a period of time. 


Series of Substitutions 
When Mr. Edison brought out his 


new lamp, it was enthusiastically sug- 
gested that here was a product with won- 


derful possibilities. It was pointed out 
that the new lamp could be universally 
substituted for gas; all that would be 


necessary would be to run the wires 
through the gas pipes already installed, 
remove the gas burner and install a 
switch, and substitute the new lamp 


for the gas burner. That has been the 
history of the average lighting practice 
ever since—substitution. We substi- 
tuted the carbon lamp for gas and kero- 
sene with little or no change of equip- 
ment from an illumination standpoint. 
If the carbon lamp had been used 
properly, and later we had merely sub- 
stituted the tantalum lamp, the situa- 
tion would not have been bad. If the 
tantalum lamp had been used properly 
and we had substituted the Mazda B 
lamp, the situation created would not 
have been serious. If these Mazde B 
lamps had always been used properly 
and then we had simply substituted the 
Mazda C lamp, the situation while not 
good would not have been calamitous. 
But the use of Mazda C lamps in ac- 
cordance with coal oil practice is a defi- 
nite hindrance to this remarkable prod- 
uct of science and engineering in ac- 
complishing its maximum usefulness; 
and furthermore, it is a very definite 
hindrance to selling the commodities 
that enter into that broad field of elec- 
tric lighting. This form of lighting 
practice is a great deal more prevalent 
today than we like to admit. 
Fortunately, paralleling the history 
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of these new light sources, is the growth 
of a new profession. Ten or nifteen 
years ago you and | began to hear of 
a class of men who called themselves 
illuminating engineers. Doubtless many 
of you shared the impression that I had 
when I first heard of the illuminating 
engineer. I thought that he was some 
sort of electrical specialist qualified in 
all the steps of changing coal at the 
power house into electrical energy, and 
transmitting this energy down to the 
consumer’s socket for use in lighting. It 
was a surprise to learn that the illumi- 
nating engineer was not interested in 
what lay back of the socket, but rather 
in what happens after light leaves the 
lamp in the form of candlepower. 

The illuminating engineer was the 
first to appreciate on any big scale that 
there is a distinction between light and 
illumination. He reduced to a science 
those things which happen between the 
lamp and the eye. In reducing this 
matter to a scientific basis, he felt the 
need of new units of measurement, be- 
cause without them it was impossible 
to express relations of cause and effect. 
Like all new units, these units impressed 
us as being very technical and mathe- 
matical because we had to think of them 
in terms of their definitions, but once 
these units were adopted into our vo- 
cabularies, they were able to throw off 
this mathematical scaffolding and the 
foot candle, for example, today stands 
on its merits as a simple unit of meas- 
urement, and we are not particularly 
concerned with its definition any more 
than we are with the definition of the 
ampere. I venture to say that there 
are not ten people in this room who 
could give offhand a correct definition 
of the ampere. We don’t have to. We 
have a practical conception of the mag- 
nitude of this unit of measurement and 
can forget its basic definition. 

The illuminating engineer did more, 
however, than to establish terms and 
units of measurement. He made it pos- 
sible to produce a high degree of illu- 
mination that would be helpful rather 
than harmful. Furthermore, he reduced 
for us the generalities embraced in 
those words “helpful” and “harmful” 
into definite statements of profit to the 
manufacturer and definite statements of 
safety which have brought about a new 
interest in lighting on the part of the 
man who uses it. Indeed, if we were 
to summarize the new era in illumina- 
tion we might characterize it as an ap- 
preciation of lighting on the part of the 
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user resulting from his thinking of light 
in terms of not what it costs, but in 
terms of what it will do. 


A Popular Subject 


When we think of illumination in 
terms of what it will do, it ceases to be 
an abstract technical subject and be- 
comes an intensely human one and 
therefore one of popular interest. There 
has been ample evidence in the past 
year or so that illumination is no longer 
a technical subject but a popular one. 
1 have sat in meetings where industrial 
foremen and superintendents spoke as 
glibly of foot candles of illumination as 
we would expect them to speak of time 
clocks or horsepower. I have heard of 
a department store owner who asked for 
the services of an engineer to codify all 
the lighting requirement in different 
parts of his store in terms of foot 
candles, because he had learned that 
lighting was something that could be 
definitely specified with a knowledge 
that definite results could be expected. 

One of the biggest evidences of pop- 
ularization of illumination is the fact 
that such magazines as the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Literary Digest 
have seen fit to publish lengthy articles 
on the subject—articles which four or 
five years ago we would have considered 
suitable only for use in the technical 
press. 

We need not look far for the reason 
for this popularization of a hitherto 
technical subject. In a number of in- 
stances the state has called attention 
of manufacturers to the importarce of 
lighting from the standpoint of safety 
and has established lighting codes. The 
message came to the industrial man in 
the language of foot candles. 

A leading insurance company some 
ten years ago made the statement that 
out of a total of 91,000 accidents in- 
vestigated, 23.8% were due in whole or 
in part to inadequate or improper light- 
ing. Boiled down to everyday language 
these statistics mean that the matter of 
lighting had something to do with one 
out of every four industrial accidents. 
This figure has been revised for the 
present time to something like 15 or 
18%. Not so much because we in the 
lighting industry have improved illu- 
mination conditions, but rather because 
the general Safety First movement has 
resulted in safeguards being provided 
which make it less likely for accidents 
to happen even though there were prac- 
tically no illumination present. 
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This same authority recently made the 
statement that our casualties each year 
in this country due in whole or in part 
to improper or inadequate lighting ex- 
ceed our casualty rate per year during 
the recent European war. That is that 
there are over 250,000 casualties per 
year in this country traceable in some 
measure at least to this cause. These 
figures not only show us a reason for a 
new interest in lighting on the part of 
the man who uses it, but make it ob- 
vious that the electric lighting imdus- 
try shares a tremendous social and eco- 
nomic responsibility. 

Another message came to the manu- 
facturer which served further to popu- 
larize the subject of illumination. This 
message has been cited frequently and 
has to do with a series of tests which 
prove conclusively that by stepping to 
a brand new order of illumination, 
something that we could not have con- 
ceived of five or ten years ago, manu- 
facturers were enabled to increase the 
output of their plants, not merely one 
or two or three percent, but we hear of 
figures like, 20%, 25%, 35%, and I 
think there was one case where the out- 
put was doubled in a particular de- 
partment simply by changing the stand- 
ard of illumination employed. 


‘The Foot Candle Meter 


One of the most important agencies 
contributing to the popularization of 
illumination is the foot candle meter, a 
simple compact instrument which makes 
is possible to read the intensity of illu- 
mination at any point in the room. The 
fact that light is measureable is in it- 
self a new thought to most people, and 
the foot candle meter therefore affords 
an excellent entre for the discussion of 
illumination. Needless to say, no one 
who is specializing in the sale of ii- 
lumination can afford to be without a 
foot candle meter because it is the in- 
strument that measures the finished 
product we are selling today—illumina- 
tion at the work. 

The result of all this is that we people 
in the lighting industry, whether lamp 
men, supply men, electrical contractors, 
or central station men, are all of us 
selling foot candles of illuminatior 
properly provided, and by so doing au- 
tomatically create a new market for all 
of those things that enter into lighting. 
If we do not prepare ourselves to sell 
foot candles, we are likely some day 
to find ourselves in the order taking 
class as regards foot candles, because 
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the public is beginning to think in those 
terms. 

Just recently a letter came to the con- 
cern with which I am connected reading 
somewhat as follows: “Gentlemen: 
Please furnish recommendations to de- 
liver on the working plane of my fac- 
tory 1,800,000 lumens.” And then went 
on to give the area of his factory. The 
writer of this letter did not speak in 
terms of lamps or reflectors, but in 
terms of lumens and square feet, which 
is another way of saying foot candles. 
That man was writing in about a year 
ago for a 7 foot candle installation. 
What he wanted was an illumination re- 
sult and was specifying it in terms of a 
result, because he realized that this re- 
sult meant better working conditions 
and increased profit for his plant. 

The effects of these new standards of 
lighting on the industry in its different 
phases reduce themselves to a matter of 
simple arithmetic. The average lighting 
about the country today is of the order 
of about two foot candles. The new 
standard is of the order of ten foot 
candles and already cases are being re- 
ported of 15 and 20 foot candles or 
more. In view of these ratios the bus- 
iness possibilities are obvious. 

What I have said so far might indi- 
cate that everything is rolling our way, 
that people are clamoring for high in- 
tensity lighting, and that all we have 
to do is to sit back and take orders for 
the equipment needed and install it. It 
is true that when the industrial man gets 
a taste of this new kind of lighting he 
is an ardent enthusiast for it. In fact, 
industrial managers who have had expe- 
rience with high intensity lighting have 
set the pace in going to still higher in- 
tensities. The best salesmanship at our 
command should, however, be centered 
upon showing him what lighting can do 
for him and also upon showing him 
what good lighting really is- From this 
latter standpoint some of the things in 
reference to illuminating engineering 
which we have in the past been inclined 
to consider technicalities take of very 
serious commercial importance. 


Avoid Glare 


The first one of these details is glare. 
If we don’t sell foot candles safe- 
guarded as regards glare, it will not be 
a long time before our intensities will 
gravitate back to their previous level, 
for glare is a very definite brake on 
progress. It has time and again given 
rise to the impression “too much light” 
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where the amount of illumination was 
actually inadequate. 

If lamps had always been used prop- 
erly, we would possibly not today be 
talking about a new order of lighting 
intensities. If lamps had been used in 
a manner so that they would be free 
from glare, intensities would have had 
a fair chance of seeking their own 
proper level because the demand for 
more light on the part of the user of 
light is anything but new as you all 
know. We have heard people say time 
and again, “We like plenty of light,” 
and we find evidence of that sort of 
feeling everywhere. Just the other day 
I was in a kitchen where there was one 
of those old fashioned combination gas 
and electric fixtures with the lamp stick- 
ing out at an angle, formerly designed 
for a 16 candlepower carbon lamp, and 
in it was a 100-watt clear Mazda C 
lamp. The search for more light was 
in evidence, but the method employed 
supplied light rather than illumination. 

A friend of mine just the other week 
was showing me with a great deal of 
pride a lighting arrangement that he had 
provided in his home garage. He took 
me out there and showed me a bare 300- 
watt Mazda C lamp close to the ceil- 
ing of the garage and said: “You know 
I like lots of light, so 1 got myself this 
big fellow so that I would have plenty.” 
He certainly did have lots of light. Then 
he went on to show me with great en- 
thusiasm how when he really wanted 
to get down to work under the machine, 
he simply took the lamp out of the 
socket, used an extension cord and used 
the same 300-watt lamp on the end of 
his extension cord. He actually used 
the lamp in this manner so as to show 
me how much light he could get under 
the hood of his machine. I| think you 
will agree that the use of lamps in this 
manner is not at all uncommon through- 
out the country. 

The big need today both in the elec- 
trical industry and on the part of the 
people who use light is a real appre- 
ciation of what good illumination is, 
and a knowledge of the horse sense prin- 
ciples which must be observed if good 
illumination is to be obtained. Time 
and again instances arise showing that 
a plant manager actually takes pride 
in a lighting installation which he 
thinks is good, but which will not an- 
swer some of the very simple test re- 
quirements of good illumination. 

Put the question to the average man 
as to what he thinks of a lighting sys- 
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tem and he, too, will look up at the 
lighting units and this is the only place 
he will look before giving his opinion 
of the lighting. Now if all of these 
things that illuminating engineers have 
been telling us do not register their ef- 
fect down here where we live and work, 
then these things are not very impor- 
tant, because it is illumination down 
at the work that we are interested in. 
We can judge in regard to direct 
glare by looking at the lighting 
units, but reflected glare, sharp shadows, 
the effect of spacing of units, intensity 
of illumination, are all things that can 
be analyzed or measured at the work. 
To most of us this thought of analyz- 
ing light at the work is new. 


Watch for Shadows 


I have frequently had occasion to go 
with Mr. Harrison on trips of inspec- 
tion where new lighting systems were 
being examined. In going into one of 
these newly lighted rooms, my own at- 
titude was simply to look across the 
room and decide whether or not I liked 
the lighting and that was about the end 
of my analysis. I soon learned, how- 
ever, that this is just where an illu- 
minating engineering analysis begins. I 
noticed how he would take a pencil out 
of his pocket and study the nature of 
the shadows at the work, or how he 
would take his watch out of his pocket 
and get some idea of specular reflection 
in the crystal. Maybe he would try to 
read a micrometer or finely divided 
scale. Of course foot candle meter 
came into play. If units were not prop- 
erly spaced, or if there was insuf- 
ficient illumination the readings soon 
indicated those facts. 

If this general idea of analyzing and 
measuring light at the work, and an ap- 
preciation of what the common defects 
are from this standpoint, can be spread 
across the country, the application of 
illuminants to bring about satisfactory 
effects is going to come about as a mat- 
ter of course. We have got to be able 
to visualize what we are going to pro- 
duce before we take any interest in a 
study of how to produce that effect. 

Some time ago at a large electrical 
convention, there was an exhibit of in- 
dustrial lighting that attracted consid- 
erable attention. This exhibit was noth- 
ing more or less han a small room made 
up to resemble a corner in a machine 
shop, with three different lighting sys- 
tems that were switched on in turn. In 
the room were an old automobile, pieces 
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of machinery, work bench, and other 
properties to furnish a machine shop 
setting. It was particularly 
esting to note how the  visit- 
ors took in this particular ex- 
hibit. As they stood in the doorway 
first a low intensity drop cord system of 
lighting was turned on; this was fol- 
lowed by a fairly good three foot can- 
dle system, and then a ten foot candle 
system, modern in every respect, was 
turned on. When the ten foot candle 
system was turned on these men would 
stand in the doorway and say, “My isn’t 
that fine—wonderful!” and would be 
ready to go on to the next booth. What 
we had to do on that occasion was to 
literally take them by the lapels of their 
coats, drag them into the booth, take 
them down to the machine, lift up the 
hood of the machine and get them to 
put themselves in the position of a 
workman looking for a radiator leak, 
for example, first by the light of the 
drop lamps and then by the better sys- 
tem of general illumination. We had 
to show them how with the latter sys- 
tem the light found it way around and 
under objects, illuminating the shadows. 
A piece of polished sheet metal was 
manipulated to show the effects of re- 
flected glare at the work. 

Such tests seemed to demonstrate that 
illumination is something that must be 
analyzed at the work. These people 
went away with a different impression 
of what good industrial lighting is than 
they would have received simply by 
standing in the doorway and looking 
into the room. But even then, I dare 
say, few of them multiplied the discom- 
fort and annoyance they had experi- 
enced in a minute or two under the im- 
proper lighting by the number of min- 
utes in a working day. This overalls 
appreciation of illumination, that is the 
appreciation of illumination from the 
standpoint of the man who works under 
it, gives us a new viewpoint of lighting 
which makes a hitherto abstract sub- 
ject an intensely human one. 


Industry Is Not Sold 


In view of the possibilities unfolded 
by this new era of illumination, the 
electric lighting industry is one of the 
most under sold industries in the coun- 
try today. When we hear of instances 
such as a plant which recently replaced 
two foot candles with ten foot candles 
and see the enthusiasm of these plant 
managers after they have had the new 
lighting, we get some idea of the ex- 
tent to which we are under sold. 


inter- 
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We have in the past failed to talk big 
in the selling of illumination. If a man 
had a two foot candle system and we 
sold him three foot candles, we thought 
we were doing a pretty good job. 


I will mention-a single instance to 
show how an industrial establishment, 
once it gets a taste of the new standard 
of illumination is, perhaps, even more 
enthusiastic for better lighting than the 
man who is selling lighting. This par- 
ticular plant had a very progressive 
management and some four or five years 
ago had all of their illumination re- 
designed on a five foot candle basis, 
which was a high standard of illumina- 
tion at that time. Just recently they 
had heard of the new standard of illu- 
mination and decided that possibly their 
installation was no longer up to date. 
Accordingly their electrician was asked 
to have a new system designed for the 
plant. The new system was designed on 
the basis of ten foot candles. On the 
night when the new lighting was turned 
on, the plant manager was called in and 
the new system shown to him. Men 
were taking readings of the intensity 
with a foot candle meter. “What have 
we got here?” he asked. “Ten foot can- 
dles,” was the reply. He looked over 
the system and said, “If this is ten foot 
candles, give us 20.” His electrician 
and representatives of the electrical in- 
dustry present remonstrated pointing 
out that ten foot candles was an un- 
usually high grade of illumination. But 
he insisted, with the result that 300- 
watt lamps were substituted for the 
200-watt lamps then in use, a change 
which brought the intensity up to some- 
thing like 17 foot candles. 

If this ten foot candle system had 
been improperly installed, the tendency 
of this man would have been to say, 
“This is plenty of light,” and perhaps 
he would have said, “This is too much 
light.” But with lighting properly in- 
stalled free from glare, his attitude was 
one of, “Good; let’s have more of it.” 
This system is in operation today and 
the manager of this plant is an enthu- 
siast for good lighting and is planning 
to extend the new lighting throughout 
other plants of his system. 

The time has come to talk big in this 
matter of illumination and not to allow 
ourselves to be governed by our past 
standards of what we considered good 
lighting. Ten or twenty foot candles 
properly installed is something decid- 
edly different from what we visualized 
as good industrial lighting in the past, 
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and this new standard of illumination 
must really be seen to be appreciated. 





Busy Week at Buffalo 
Three Conventions and Big Lighting Fix. 
ture Market Combine With Better 
Lighting Campaign 

There are three conventions to be 
held in Buffalo during the week of 
February 14 to 19. At these three con- 
ventions every branch of the great light- 
ing fixture industry will be represented. 

The convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 
will represent the manufacturing side 
of the fixture business. The conven- 
tion of the Lighting Fixture Dealer’s 
Society of America will be there to dis- 
cuss the jobbers and dealers’ problems. 
The Illuminating Glassware Guild will 
represent the third important group in 
the Lighting Fixture Business. 

These three conventions will be held 
at the various Buffalo hotels at which 
members of the three branches of the 
industry are staging, thus rendering the 
attendance easy and convenient irre- 
spective of the weather. The National 
Council of Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers’ Convention and that of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America are to be held at the LaFayette 
and the Iroquois hotels respectively. 

In connection with these three con- 
ventions there are two other important 
features to be staged in Buffalo, Feb. 
14-19. One of these is the Annual Fix- 
ture Market. The other is the Buffalo 
Better Lighting Week. The latter is a 
new development of the National Coun- 
cil’s efforts to improve the status of the 
lighting fixture industry. 

Realizing that every branch of the 
industry depends for its continued pros- 
perity—and for that matter its actual 
existence—upon the ultimate consumer 
of its products, the National Council 
has organized a comprehensive cam- 
paign through the local newspapers and 
industrial, electrical and civic associa- 
tions*to educate the great buying public 
on the advantages of better lighting 
from the standpoint of health, indus- 
trial efficiency and safety. 





The Simple Business Record for elec- 
trical merchant-contractors _ is 
ready for delivery and orders are being 
filled by National Headquarters. 


now 





Learn the usefulness of the Universal 
Data & Sales Book by using it. 
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More Complete Electric Wiring Installations 


By Joun L. Ganz 


Address Made Before the St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade on December 14, 1920, 
by the Treasurer of the Union Electric Light & Power Company of St. Louis 


The utilization of electric energy in 
the service of man is a very complex 
industry, and one which has engaged 
more of his engineering skill, inventive 
ingenuity and profound study than per- 
haps any other classified industry. 
This complexity consists not only in the 
number of allied industries, each of 
which might be classified as an indi- 
vidual industry, having as its basis the 
application of electrical energy in some 
special form or quality to some special 
service, as in the telegraph or tele- 
phone; but it also consists in the fact 
that within any one of these industries 
or businesses the utilization of this en- 
ergy is accomplished by distinct 
processes or steps, which subdivide that 
industry into a number of major activi- 
ties or links, which while interdepen- 
dent, are nevertheless so distince as to 
call for distinct types of artisans and 
supervisors. 

For the purpose of my remarks, we 
are limited to the consideration of the 
applications of commercial electrical 
energy to the uses of the consumers of 
that energy. The various complex fea- 
tures involved in the carrying on of this 
industry, may for the purposes of sim- 
plicity and emphasis, be condensed into 
three distinct major activities: First, 
the generation; second, the distribution; 
and third, the utilization. The first 
and second of these are the problems of 
the central station company, which it 
can and does handle exclusively and 
independently. These are its business, 
over which it has exclusive control. But 
the third involves the public, over which 
it has no control, and for obvious rea- 
sons, only a limited influence. This 
third major activity is the field which 
demands the attention and intelligent in- 
fluence of the contractor-dealer. 

Quoting from its constitution: “The 
object of this organization shall be the 
advancement of the electrical industry 
in St. Louis.” In a complex industry, 
made up of inter-linking activities, the 
advancement of that industry is de- 
pendent upon the uniform advancement 
of each of these links, each of these 
departments. High class, economical 
generation of the supply, calls for high 
class, efficient distribution, and these 
should be supported by effective and 


complete utilization. The education of 
the public in the utilization of this 
greatest of conveniences and labor sav- 
ers, and the placing at their service of 
the means of accomplishing this com- 
plete utilization, seems heretofore to 
have been the weak link in the chain of 
electrical activities making up this in- 
dustry. The rise of the contractor- 
dealer gives the opportunity for the 
strengthening of this link, necessary to 
make the industry properly balanced, 
and equally advanced in all its subdi- 
visions. 

These, then, are the functions of the 
contractor-dealer: 


1. To advise the consumer of 
the possible useful applications 
of electricity to his factory, his 
office or his home. 

2. To supply him with the 
machinery, appliances and 
equipment necessary to make 
these applications. 

3- To furnish him with suf- 
ficient and proper outlets and 
connections to attach this equip- 
ment most conveniently and to 
use it most advantageously. 


In the first two of these, the con- 
tractor-dealer is aided by the manufac- 
turer; in these two respects he is in 
effect the manufacturer’s agent, and all 
the manufacturer’s and jobber’s infor- 
mation, experience and advertising skill 
are at his command; all he needs is the 
intelligence to use them, together with 
his own salesmanship. In the third, 
however, he stands more distinctly on 
his own resources and judgment, and 
in this, because of the further lack of 
a codrdained attack upon the problem 
by the united organization of contract- 
ors, he has been weakest, and this weak- 
ness has been reflected through the 
whole industry to its continual detri- 
ment. 


New Branch of Industry 


I say this not in criticism of the con- 
tractor-dealers, but because the history 
of the industry, and our daily experi- 
ence bear it out as a fact. The rise 
of the electrical contractor to the dig- 
nity of one of the main factors in the 
industry has been comparatively re- 


cent. The other branches of the indus- 
try were highly perfected and organ- 
ized before the contractor realized his 
opportunities and began to seize them 
effectively. In other words he was late 
in occupying his field, and for those 
reasons he has to work harder and ad- 
vance more rapidly to overcome the 
handicap of his late entry. 


I have been connected with the elec- 
tric utility in St. Louis only a little 
over fourteen years, but I can say that 
some of the most prominent contract- 
ors present here, got into that business 
long after I joined this utility, and sev- 
eral of them were my fellow workers 
and employes of that utility. I am a 
young man, and the contracting branch 
of this industry has had its beginning 
and development under my eyes, and 
wholly within my time, which has not 
been the case with the other branches 
of the industry, some of which were 
well organized before I came into the 
world. 

We have said then, that the weakest 
part of the industry today is the mat- 
ter of utilization, which lies peculiarly 
within the field of the contractor-dealer, 
and that in the matter of utilization, the 
weakest point is the third item just men- 
tioned, that of proper and sufficient out- 
lets and connections to attach the con- 
sumer’s equipment most conveniently 
and to use it the most advantageously. 
In any process of strengthening an un- 
dertaking for the general welfare, com- 
mon sense and intuition direct that the 
bolstering be done at the weakest point. 
If this line of reasoning is agreed with, 
the overwhelming importance of the 
necessity of more complete wiring in- 
stallations becomes ap- 
parent. 


impressively 


Make It Efficient 


The wiring installation is to the con- 
sumer what the central station com- 
pany’s distribution system is to the 
community as a whole. The electric 
company’s distribution system delivers 
the current to the consumer’s premises; 
the wiring installation distributes it 
within his premises to the separate 
points of utilization. The one is a 
miniature of the other, and supplemen- 
tary to it, just as the capillaries branch 
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out from the arteries, and carry the 
blood to perform its active processes 
on the individual cells of the body. 
Economy and efficiency, which include 
convenience and comfort, demand that 
the point of interior delivery shall be the 
point of utilization, and that means the 
point of most advantageous use. 

A complete wiring installation, there- 
fore, is one that provides a point of 
interior delivery for all the points of 
advantageous use. We might define 
what for the purpose of standard prac- 
tice we could call advantageous use, and 
that definition would probably be a use 
under conditions that effectively sup- 
plies a need or a desire. The conditions, 
then, under which a need or a desire 
is to be supplied will determine the 
point of delivery, and these conditions 
embrace a number of elements that call 
for the study, judgment and experience 
of both the dealer who furnishes the 
appliance or equipment, and the wiring 
contractor who furnishes the outlet or 
point of delivery for the energy to ac- 
tuate or operate the appliance. 

These elements include convenience, 
safety, economy, suitability or adapti- 
bility, matters of taste, and effective- 
ness, and many others that appear to 
the contractor upon inspection of the 
premises, any or all of which may be 
modified by notions of the consumer 
himself, who in nearly all cases is in 
need of counsel and advice to insure 
that the fulfillment of the need or desire 
shall give him the maximum degree of 


satisfaction and efficiency after it is ful- 
filled. 


Should Know How 


The problem confronting the con- 
tractor-dealer, in laying out a complete 
wiring installation, therefore, is not al- 
ways or simple. To provide a 
point of delivery to all the points of 
advantageous use, requires that points 
be provided to satisfy desires as well as 
needs. 


easy 


This, it would appear, would 
require the contractor 
reader. 


to be a mind 
But he know what is offered 
to meet the desires of consumers in the 
way of devices for comfort, luxury, or 
show, things designed to produce lux- 
urious and artistic effects, such as or- 
namental lamps and illuminated settings 
kinds, also knows 
necessary equipment, motive, illuminat- 
ing, thermal, etc., needed in the modern 
factory, office, or home, and of the equip- 
ment which, while 


of various and he 


indispensable 
heretofore is—because of its great labor- 


not 


saving value, economy, and conveni- 
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ence—rapidly becoming indispensable. 
I refer particularly to vacuum cleaners, 
laundry and cooking appliances, fans, 
electrical toilet and sickroom appli- 
ances, and the numerous conveniences 
and labor-saving devices now essential 
in the home. 

With this complete knowledge of the 
things that can be supplied from the 
storerooms of the dealer, he is given a 
basis of anticipating the needs and de- 
sires of any particular consumer, and 
with this groundwork, by the applica- 
tion of a thorough analysis of the pro- 
posed installation, with a proper real- 
ization of his responsibility and oppor- 
tunities, he will acquire a degree of ac- 
curacy in the matter of anticipation that 
will enable him to lay out installations 
that will completely and in many cases 
perfectly serve the premises receiving 
his attention. 


Requires Good Judgment 


While this problem is largely a mat- 
ter of anticipation, it is not wholly so, 
at least not speculative anticipation, be- 
cause the contractor-dealer knows that 
many things will eventually be needed 
or desired, and for these things it is not 
a question of whether a point of outlet 
should be provided, but simply where 
they should be provided, and this, too, 
demands his best judgment, and its in- 
correct placing is the least excusable. 
The matters of speculative anticipation 
may often be reduced by good sales- 
manship and positiveness, a tactful and 
sensible suggestion often leading a con- 
sumer to desire immediately a thing 
which the contractor at first speculative- 
ly anticipated he might desire at some 
future time. As in every other line of 
endeavor, it is apparent that the more 
thought and study given to the problem 
the simpler it will become. 

In my opinion the keynote to be 
struck and maintained is thoroughness. 

First, a thorough knowledge of what 
is available in electric appliances to save 
labor, to supply wants and needs and to 
add to the comfort and joy of living. 
Second, a thorough study of the possi- 
bility of applying any or all of these 
to the installation in hand to make it 
complete, modern, safe and gratifying 
to the consumer. Third, a thorough ex- 
planation to the consumer of the ad- 
vantages of availing himself of these 
Fourth, a thorough in- 
stallation of the wiring and outlets nec- 
essary to properly attach the equipment 
now desired, or which in the future may 
be desired or needed. 


appliances. 
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By the application of these princi- 
ples or thoroughness the contractor- 
dealer will elevate his work to the dig- 
nity of a profession alongside that of 
the architect, making himself indispens- 
able to the user of electric energy, and 
commanding the highest respect of 
those whom he serves. 


Study the Question 


There is no doubt that many con- 
tractor-dealers follow these principles 
now; that is why they are successful. 
but there is also no doubt that many do 
not—that is, not consistently and inten- 
sively. It is often not because of any 
defect in the manner in which they do 
the work which they do perform, but it 
is in not doing enough of it and in not 
having a definite policy. 

It often happens that the most skilled 
workman is useless or helpless without 
intelligent supervision, which is the di- 
recting force that makes his skill val- 
uable. So the contractor-dealer, being 
his own supervisor, should exercise that 
supervision, and by study, devise his 
lines of procedure so that his work shall 
be a finished article. In this respect, 
the contractor-dealers have been miss- 
ing many of their opportunities for ad- 
vancement, greater prosperity and 
greater prestige. 

Complete installations will do away 
with piecemeal installations and patch- 
work, and these jobs have been the bane 
of your profession. Incomplete instal- 
lations have kept you busy on trivial 
jobs, till you allow yourselves to be- 
come looked upon as_patchworkers, 
constantly going over and patching up 
installations which should have been an- 
ticipated in the beginning of the job 
and made complete at that time. 

If every contractor made a resolve 
today that every installation he makes 
shall be complete, those annoying jobs 
of installing a wall switch in this house, 
a baseboard socket in another, and a 
basement socket in another would soon 
only be a memory of unpleasant days. 
The contractor going out on the job 
would go with the determination that it 
would be well nigh a professional dis- 
grace should it become necessary for 
his work to be supplemented by later 
alterations or additions. 

Granting all that has been stated, the 
next great point to be borne in mind is 
this: No small group of contractor- 
dealers can bring about a uniform pol- 
icy of complete installations. To do 
that calls for codperation, for unity 
among the contractor-dealers and for 
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the cooperation of the other members 
of the industry. 

The other elements in the industry 
whose cooperation is most essential in 
the achievement of this end are the utili- 
ties and the manufacturers. As for 
these, their codperation will be spon- 
taneous, because these will both bene- 
fit in many ways by the establishment 
of the policy of complete installations. 

The utilities benefit by the greater 
market or demand created for the elec- 
trical energy which they produce, by 
the promptness with which a new con- 
sumer can be supplied with complete 
service, since with a complete installa- 
tion, it is not necessary for the power 
salesman to advise the consumer that 
such and such changes will be needed 
in his residence, office or shop before 
his desires can be met, which sugges- 
tions might tend to nettle or exasperate 
the consumer, or arouse in him a re- 
sentment against the contractor for fail- 
ing to foresee and provide for his needs, 
or a resentment against the utility, as 
the nearest object of reproach connect- 
ed with the industry. 


All Want Success 


Where these needs have been fore- 
seen and properly provided for, the 
ease with which the utility can render 
satisfactory service creates between it 
and its patronage a cordial relation 
which is most difficult to obtain, and in- 
valuable when it is obtained. There- 
fore, the utilities will back and support 
you to the last ditch because it is to 
their interest to do so, and one of the 
best present evidences of the support 
is the fact that the utilities themselves 
have discontinued their wiring depart- 
ments and turned over this work wholly 
to the contractors and invariably refer 
their consumers to a contractor when- 
ever a consumer has a wiring need. 
Furthermore, the utilities went to see 
the contractors succeed, because their 
success insures the better performance 
of their work, on which the extension 
of current utilization depends. 

Likewise the codperation of the man- 
ufacturer and jobber will be sponta- 
neously forthcoming, since more com- 
plete installations mean greater utiliza- 
tion of the equipment and appliances 
produced by the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer, likewise, is interested in 
the success of the contractor-dealers 
since they buy from him, and _ their 
greater success makes them better credit 
risks. Thus the advantages of thor- 
oughness in their work attain a pyramid 





of effects, beneficial to each factor in 
the industry. 

And finally, which is the exclusive 
problem of the contractor-dealers with- 
in their own ranks, is the development 
of a codperation among themselves. 
This means strengthening your organ- 
ziation, to unify and solidify yourselves 
through a form of association, such as 
this Electrical Board of Trade, wherein 
you may exchange ideas, and study 
methods, adopt policies, and wage an 
organized campaign for the enforce- 
ment of those policies. 

I should say then, that you endeavor 
to get every reputable contractor-dealer 
into this association, and after you have 
them all in here I would leave with you 
this admonition—adopt two mottoes: 
First, “Thoroughness’; second, “Live 
and let live.” If your work is worthy 
of your life devotion—and you are de- 
voting your lives to it—it is worthy of 
a proper compensation, and vou should 
stamp out the vicious practice of price 
cutting and underbidding, which cheap- 
ens your work, because of the neces- 
sity of skimping to meet the lower cost, 
gives dissatisfaction to the consumer, 
and discredit to your profession, and 
diminishes your profits and prevents 
your fuller success. 

Let your organization be a fraternal 
one, adhering to business ethics for the 
greater good of the greater number, 
and where censure is called for, let it be 
the united censure of your united or- 
ganization, which will bring into line 
those addicted to bad practices, and will 
give you the power of enforcing good 
practices. Particularly should you see 
that strict obedience is yielded to all 
municipal ordinances, designed to 
standardize wiring installations with re- 
spect to safety, quality and workman- 
ship, and a strong organization with 
good ideas will be able to secure im- 
provement in such ordinances. 


Help the Public 


Lastly, there should not be overlook- 
ed the desirable coéperation of the pub- 
lic. This lies chiefly in securing accord 
with your ideas from the customers you 
serve. The average customer is tract- 
able, provided he is approached with 
common sense and logic, and is con- 
vinced of the sincerity of your ideas 
and not given a suspicion that an ef- 
fort is merely being made to get him 
to make a larger outlay for the selfish 
end of the contractor. If properly 
presented, the arguments in favor of a 
thorough installation are irresistable. 
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Stress should be laid particularly upon 
the matter of accident prevention. The 
National Safety Council has demon- 
strated beyond contradiction, that 
proper and complete lighting installa- 
tions prevent many industrial accidents, 
which in the aggregate effects a tremen- 
dous saving both of money and man 
power. The same effect in a lesser way 
is produced in the office and the home. 
Proper and convenient outlets ia ‘} 
home prevent the destruction or injury 
of expensive bricabrac due to sweeper 
or fan connections dangling from light- 
ing fixtures and lamp _ connections 
strung over floors and under rugs, dan- 
gerous both from the accident stand- 
point and as fire hazard, to say noth- 
ing of the argument of convenience 
of operation and neat appearance. 

With the gospel of complete in- 
stallation thoroughly learned, with a 
definite policy as to methods and re- 
quirements, with the cooperation of the 
utilities, the manufacturers, the job- 
bers and the other elements in the in- 
dustry, and with a solid and progres- 
sive organization devoted to a_ high 
standard of excellence in the execution 
of its work, to the promotion of the 
highest business ethics between itself 
and its patronage and to real fraternal 
ethics between its members, this divi- 
sion of the industry will quickly be 
brought up to its proper relative point 
of strength, which will react to the 
great advantage, not only of yourselves. 
but to the entire industry. 


Electric Fans for Home 


The future of the fan lies in the 
home. Increased fields of application 
are possible only through the efforts of 
the manufacturers to carry on an ex- 
tensive campaign to increase its use in 
the home and other places, such as the 
navy, the merchant marine, offices, and 
factories. Considerable impetus was 
given to the fan motor during the war 
when it was used in large quantities on 
battleships and troopships and in of- 
fices that without fans were unendur- 
able. Here it was a necessity instead 
of a luxury and was so recognized by 
the War Industries Board. 

It is the intention of the manufactur- 
ers to carry on an extensive propaganda 
through the trade and popular papers 
regarding the use of fans, in which will 
be included a history of the remarkable 
increase in the use of electric fans and 
the improvement in their manufacture, 
which have taken place since the fan 
became such a popular device. 
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Why a Central Station Abandoned 


Merchandising 


' By H. K. STEIN 


Superintendent of Genesee Light & Power Company, Batavia, N. Y., Relates Experience of His 
Company in Contractor-Dealer Field Before Meeting of Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


From the organization of the Genesee 
Light & Power Co. in November, 1909, 
until June 30, 1916, we maintained a 
merchandising and wiring department. 
From 1909 until July, 1912, these de- 
partments were operated at a loss; after 
that date a small profit was 
reaching $1000 during the last 
year of operation. 

Before abandoning this business, we 
endeavored to consider it from all 
angles; and in order that the proper 
perspective may be had, a brief history 
and statement of conditions should be 
given. Our company purchased in 
1909 the assets of the defunct Genesee 
County Electric Light, Power & Gas Co., 
securing at that time a line of merchan- 
dise more suitable for a museum than a 
show case. We disposed of this at a 
special sale and started with a com- 


made, 


half 


plete line of new heating appliances, 


gradually adding cleaners, 
washing machines, fixtures, etc. In 1911 
we moved into our new office building, 
where space was reserved for store and 
display purposes. 

At this time there were in Batavia two 
contractor-dealers, neither of whom 
would speak to the other. We made 
repeated efforts to bring them together, 
but without success. One of these con- 
tractors even refused to come to our 
office under any pretext, claiming un- 
fair competition and all of the oldline 
petty jealousises with respect to our- 
selves and the other contractor. 


vacuum 


Wiring of Old Residences 


Up to the time we took over the busi- 
ness, there had never been an old house 
or apartment in our territory wired, the 
new business having been developed 
along the lines of least resistance. We 
realized that the public needed to be 
educated to “do it electrically,” so de- 
termined in our wiring business to con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the wiring of 
old houses. We advised the contractors 
to this effect, and turned over to them 
all other classes of wiring. 

This proposition helped break down 
some of the illfeeling and after a few 
months both contractors were friendly 


to us but not to each other. We had 
made some progress in codperation and 
by the end of the first year had also 
made some progress in the wiring of 
old houses. 

In the same manner that wiring of 
old houses had not been developed the 
sale of appliances had been neglected, 
and we soon found that competition 
with 35-cent natural gas was no _ idle 
play. Again it was a question of edu- 
cating the public. We set about this 
by newspaper and billboard advertising, 
manufacturers’ displays, moving picture 
shows, and public and private demon- 
strations. In the end, we were to a cer- 
tain measure successful. We sold the 
apparatus. 

Everything said thus far would indi- 
cate that we were successful in our 
merchandising and should have con- 
tinued our store, but other conditions 
prevailed. We operate in the western 
part of Genesee county, and served in 
1909-1915 in addition to the City of 
Batavia, one village and the mining in- 
terest in three towns. Our territory 
was not thickly settled and the amount 
of business to be done was limited. 

We had the patronage of a large per- 
centage of our best customers, and, as 
a result, the contractor-dealers were not 
getting their share of the business. We 
realized this and saw that three stores 
could not well exist in the community 
of 1200 meters. We discussed the situa- 
tion with the dealers who had by this 
time come to find that “the other fel- 
low” was a pretty good chap. They 
both told us their plans, both were try- 
ing to figure a way to open a store on 
the main street and put in a better and 
more complete line, and both were hesi- 
tating on account of our competition. 
We saw that their situation was a real 
one and further realized that whereas 
with us the store was a mere side issue, 
with them it was the entire thing. 

Therefore the proposition to be faced 
was: Would it be better to have two 
first class electric stores, or three second 
or third class stores? We had faith in 
the dealers. We decided to go out of 


business, and made the announcement 


to them in the autumn of 1915 that we 
would close our store June 30, 1916 
provided they had made good their 
promises to establish real stores. 


New Stores Opened 
By June, 1916, both dealers had 


opened new stores, both were well 
equipped and by agreement they took 
over our stock; thus we were no longer 
sellers of merchandise. Our sales or- 
ganization was put to work developing 
our territory, turning over the wiring 
business to the contractors, and the 
contractor-dealers themselves put on 
solicitors so that in the end we had 
them working for us as well as working 
with us. We have never lost interest in 
the sales of appliances, we advertise the 
use of devices, show dealers display ma- 
terial on our floor and codperate with 
the electric shops in all their sales 
efforts. 

The question will probably be asked. 
have the electric shops pushed the sale 
of appliances? Let me illustrate: In 
1917 a two weeks’ campaign sold 65 
flatirons and 102 toasters for one dealer. 
and 30 flatirons and 25 toasters for 
another. In a five weeks’ vacuum 
cleaner campaign in 1918, one dealer 
sold 107 cleaners and the other dealer 
on the force of the campaign sold 26 in 
the same period. 

In the year 1918 a new electric store 
was opened by a former employe of the 
power company, and in 1919 the oldest 
hardware firm in the city announced 
the opening of an electrical department. 
One of the original contractor-dealers 
purchased a new store, remodeled it 
and now conducts as an attractive and 
up-to-date electric shop as can be found 
in any city of like size. 

The sale of appliances in 1919 from 
three of the four stores includes the fol- 
lowing: 387 flatirons, 95 toaster stoves, 


-45 grills, 23 percolators, 106 vacuum 


cleaners, 46 radiant heaters, 35 washing 
machines, 22 sewing machines and 19 
heating pads. 


All Got Together 


Since 1915 we have extended our 
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lines to include four villages and the 
rural population in parts of six towns. 
In most of the villages we have induced 
the leading hardware merchant to take 
on electrical devices and do electric 
wiring. In March of this year we sent 
invitations to the dealers in our terri- 
tory asking them to come to Batavia for 
a conference. We had representatives 
from ten firms, and as a result of the 
meeting we now have the Genesee 
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County Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. The association meets semi- 
monthly and harmony reigns in the 
contracting field. 

Do not think from the foregoing that 
we have had an easy proposition in se- 
curing the codperation of the various 
contractor-dealers. At times we have 
almost despaired of success and have 
had doubts as to whether or not we had 
really pursued the right policy. Some 
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time ago I had occasion to take a vaca- 
tion trip by automobile through New 
York State, and while en route stopped 
and visited the electric company in al- 
most every town. In but few of these I 
made myself known. The result of my 
observation was that I believe the 
Genesee Light & Power Co. has pursued 
the right policy in abandoning its store 
and devoting its efforts to the codpera- 
tion of the existing contractor-dealers. 


How to Treat the [gnorant Customer 


By Ciara L. KetTcHAM 


Sales People With Patience Usually Are Exceptions, But 


When 


The clerk selling electrical labor 
saving devices comes across the ignor- 
ant customer more ofter than the clerk 
in any other kind of a store. The 
woman who can pick out dress goods, 
select groceries carefully, and knows 
good shoes at sight, is usually very 
much at a loss when she goes to buy 
one of the many labor saving devices 
run by electricity. 

Very often she knows she is at the 
mercy of the clerk and that does not 
make her any more easy to wait on. 
Often because she realizes that she 
knows little, she takes the little knowl- 
edge she has and tries to make too 
much use of it. 

My own experience in purchasing an 
electric flatiron is a good illustration 
of the trials of the clerk who has to 
sell electrical devices. I flatter my- 
self I am a fairly broadminded shop- 
per, that I ask clearly for what I want, 
and do not take up a clerk’s time un- 
less I intend to buy, either then or later. 
But I did know that there were various 
~ types of electric flatirons on the mar- 
ket. I wanted the best possible at a 
modest price. I knew I would have 
to trust the clerk to see that I got a 
good article. 

Dreading the ordeal of buying some- 
thing which I knew nothing about, I 
put off buying the iron until the 
eleventh hour. The time came when 
I had to buy, and had to buy at a cer- 
tain store. That didn’t matter, as it 
was a good store, but no customer likes 
to know that she has allowed herself 
to get into the position of having to 
buy whether she wants to or not. 


Under Trying Conditions 


It was a sweltering evening, the store 


They Exhibit That Quality it Pays 
would close in less than and hour, I 
had to buy, and didn’t know what it 
was I wanted. In this mood I entered 
the store. Fortunately the flatirons 
were all on display up front. I looked 
them over and almost immediately the 
clerk was facing me, no self possessed 
man ready to reel off a lot of sales 
talk whcih would be so much Greek, 
but a matter of fact young woman who 
looked as though buying an electric 
iron was an every day matter. 

Briefly I told her I wanted an elec- 
tric iron, a good one and an Edison. 
The only reason I wanted an Edison 
was because the word Edison vaguely 
meant efficiency to me. However, the 
stock on hand seemed to be chiefly of 
other kinds, and the clerk briefly named 
them over, with prices, and kept quiet. 

I handled a few which were on the 
top of a table about elbow height. On 
a shelf about a foot lower were more 
of them, but I concentrated my atten- 
tion on those on top and announced 
firmly that they were entirely too heavy. 
The clerk said quietly that the weight 
was six pounds and that was the weight 
of the average iron. Still firmly I in- 
sisted I had never used so heavy an 
iron. In fact I did more talking than 
the clerk. I enlarged on flat irons. She 
was not particularly interested, neither 
was she indifferent. Apparently it was 
very natural that a customer should 
take up her time telling her how heavy 
flatirons should be. 

She waited until I stopped for breath 
and showed me irons weighing five 
pounds and three and a half. The one 
I decided on was still too heavy and 
the other not heavy enough. What I 
demanded was a four-pound weight. 
None in stock. Again the clerk said 


Them 


six pounds was the average weight. She 
paid strict attention to all my com- 
ments, but did not try to argue. She 
didn’t know I absolutely had to pur- 
chase an iron, and whatever she 
thought of me she kept to herself. I 
know this, because I knew I was acting 
fractious and ill-tempered and looked 
at her to see what she thought of me. 
Apparently she thought I was just an 
average, ordinary sort of customer, the 
kind she was used to. 


Still Not Satisfied 


Suddenly I felt a good deal better. I 
selected an Edison make, six pounds 
weight, and asked the price. It was far 
more than I intended to pay, and the 
arguments on my part started all over 
again. The clerk was not at all anxious 
to sell the more expensive iron. She 
showed me others, very good irons. She 
demonstrated the way they were used 
and told me the prices and listened 
while again I told her they were en- 
tirely too heavy. 

Finally I told her if I had money 
enough in my purse I supposed Id take 
the Edison. Calmly she picked up the 
iron and began getting it ready as 
though I had said positively I'd take 
it. I handed her a bill and she trotted 
to the back of the store—I always did 
wonder why all the wrapping and 
change making apparatus is located at 
the back of the store—had the fixtures 
attached, the iron neatly wrapped, my 
change made, and was back again in 
about the same time I would have had 
to wait for a spool of thread in the 
average department store. 

I took my package and left feeling 
very much pleased with myself, though 
I had spent more than I intended, had 
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entirely too heavy an iron—the five 
pound weight—and knew I had display- 
ed my ignorance fully and com- 
pletely. 

I reached the house and hefted my 
gas iron. It was most decidedly six 
pounds, if not more. I should have 
felt much humiliated, but I was merely 
amused. I reflected that I probably 
wasn’t the only ignorant customer that 
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clerk had had to deal with that day, 
but I had a very good picture of what 
a candy clerk would have said to me 
and how she would have looked at me 
if I had tried to persuade her the fudge 
was so sweet, or that the taffy was too 
hard. 

Perhaps the clerk who waited on me 
was the head of the department and I 
didn’t know it, perhaps she was just 
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one of the sales force who knew enough 
to keep her temper and feel calm and 
equable under all conditions. Perhaps 
I was so much above the usual run of 
customers that selling me was.a relief, 
Anyhow, I have a very interesting story 
to tell my friends which will send more 
than one of them to this particular store 
when she wants to buy anything in the 
electrical line. 


Six Essentials to Business Success: Il 


By J. E. BuLLarp 


Keeping Step With Progress Means Serious Thought 


and 


Business success is very much like a 
race. The one who keeps ahead of all 
the others wins the first prize. The 
nearer the front he can keep if he can’t 
maintain the lead the more valuable 
will be the prize that he wins. If he 
falls very far behind he receives no 
reward or only a nominal one. 

For this reason in order to win suc- 
cess in any line of business it is nec- 
essary to keep step with progress, to 
keep as far in the lead of the rank and 
file in the industry as possible. It is 
only necessary to keep just a step ahead 
of the others to win a very marked 
success. It is only necessary to keep 
up with those at the front in order to 
have an uncommon success assured. 

The names of John Wanamaker and 
Marshall Field have become known the 
world over in connection with the very 
best and the most progressive methods 
in merchandising methods. These men 
have become famous because they were 
pioneers, because they were always a 
step ahead. 

While other people were wondering 
whether motor apparel could be sold 
in this country, John Wanamaker had 
his buyers searching the markets of 
Europe for goods of this nature to be 
sold. In his new building he dupli- 
cated a famous London store to give 
this motor apparel a suitable setting. 
He was one of the first business men 
to sell automobiles aggressively. He 
has never hesitated to try something 
new that was sound, honest and pro- 
gressive. If this was not the case, he 
would never be able to operate a store 
far out of the regular retail section of 
New York city and continue to make 
a success of it. 


Progress Recorded 


All that is necessary to show that 
both George Westinghouse and Edison 


believed in keeping in the lead is to 
study the patent records at Washing- 
ton. Patents on improvements and 
new apparatus in many different fields 
attest to progressiveness. Each man’s 
name in known the world over because 
of this pioneer work, this keeping 
ahead. It is much easier to see a per- 
son and to hear about him when he is 
leading others. 

Who is it that gets the cheering at a 
race, who brings all those in the grand 
stand to their feet and causes them to 
throw their hats in the air? It is the 
man who crosses the line first. The 
fellow who is lost in the crowd of con- 
testants that follow attracts no atten- 
tion at all. It is exactly the same in 
business. The man who keeps ahead is 
the one who wins the acclamation as 
well as the prize. 


Successful Electrical Men 


From the office of Thos. A. Edison 
a man went out to Chicago to manage 
the little electric light company that 
had been started there. This man had 
new ideas. He believed in doing new 
things instead of following the lead of 
others. He studied every phase of the 
He allowed nothing new that 
applied to his business to escape his 
attention. He was constantly carrying 
on research and experimental work. 
Eventually he built up the largest cen- 
tral station business conducted by any 
single company in any city in the coun- 
try, and the name of Samuel Insul be- 
came famous. It was keeping just a 
little ahead of the others or at least 
striving with all his might to keep 
ahead of them all that resulted in this 
success. 

Henry L. Doherty had new ideas 
about the kind of rates that should be 
charged for gas and electricity and 
about how a chain of public utilities 


business. 


Application With Readiness to Grasp New Ideas 


should be operated. He began to put 
these into operation. There were those 
who considered many of his ideas un- 
wise. Doherty, however, believed that 
it paid to keep well up to the front, to 
strive to be the first. A study of the 
market prices of the securities of his 
companies indicates that he has made 
a success by following this policy. 


Courage Necessary 


Keeping abreast of the leaders, doing 
something new or doing old things in 
a new way does not require so much 
ability as it does real courage. The 
voyage of the Mayflower made the Pil- 
grim Fathers famous, so famous indeed 
that three hundred years later there was 
an international celebration to 
memorate the event. Yet there is every 
indication that the passengers on that 
vessel were not men and women of ex 
traordinary ability. As a matter of fact 
there is every reason to believe that 
many of them were of mediocre ability. 
It was the courage and the perseverence 
that they displayed during and after 
that voyage that made them famous. 
They had the courage to attempt some- 
thing new. They had the perseverence 
to carry the attempt to a_ successful 
conclusion. They were the first to dis- 
play this combination in the New 
World and consistently to display it. 
Fame very naturally followed. 

The American today is proud to be 
able to trace his ancestry back to even 
the lowliest servant of any man or 
woman who landed on that wintry day 
at Plymouth Rock. This merely indi- 
cates what keeping just a step ahead 
of the crowd may mean to any group 
of people, be it a business organiza- 
tion, a political organization, a re 
ligious organization or one of any other 
kind. 


No matter whether it be fame, power, 
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money, or immortal memory, it is the 
man who keeps step with progress or 
even a little ahead who wins what he 
goes after. The man who lags behind 
gets only the crumbs. The leader has 
already eaten the cake by the time the 
lagger has come up to it. 

Keeping step with progress requires 
first the same.kind of courage and per- 
verence displayed by the Pilgrims. To 
this must be added constant study and 
hard thinking. It means reading the 
trade papers, keeping in close touch 
with all that is taking place in the in- 
dustry and becoming active in associa- 
tion work. 

There are men who can see little 
value in association work. These men 
rarely, however, will be found among 
the leaders of a great rapidly growing 
and progressing industry. They are al- 
most always farther back and almost 
lost in the crowd. They are there be- 
cause they are not keeping step with 
progress. 

A famous inventor gives the advice 
that when about to invent something 
the first thing to do is to find out what 
everyone else who has given thought 
to the problem has done along that line. 
The man who takes an active part in 
association work and who reads and 
studies his trade papers is following 
this advice. He is finding out what 
other people are doing. 

The time spent working on an asso- 
ciation committee or serving an asso- 
ciation in any other capacity, even if it 
does not result in direct remuneration, 
is time well spent. It is work that makes 
it possible to learn what others are do- 
ing, it is work that is fertile with sug- 
gestions of new ideas, it is a great aid 
in keeping just a step in the lead. 


Accept New Ideas 

All the gold in the world would be 
of no value to mankind without ideas. 
The main difference between a man and 
an ape is the difference in the ideas 
emanating from the brains of the two. 
A little idea drawn from 
looked for source may be worth far 
more than a great sum of money. 

Therefore, it is a wise course to ac- 
cept all new ideas with an open mind 
regardless of their source. Few men 
would refuse to work a gold mine sim- 
ply because they did not like the scenery 
around it, no more should one refuse 
to recognize an idea simply because it 
comes from a source that is disliked 
Sometimes those ideas that come from 
most unexpected and unpromising 
sources prove of the most value. 


some un- 
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No matter where he goes, the man 
who is always looking for new ideas 
will be able to find them. All that is 
necessary is to keep the mind open to 
receive them. The real trouble with 
a man in a rut is that he has boarded 
up two sides of his mind so that ideas 
can only come in at one end and run 
out at the other. The man who is a 
leader, who is making the most re- 
markable success in business is the one 
who allows his mind to be exposed to 
rew ideas on all sides. 

It is said that Edison subscribes to 
fifty-two business and technical maga- 
zines. In this way he and his organ- 
ization are able to keep in touch with 
progress and not waste their time doing 
something someone else has already 
done under the delusion that they are 
doing something new. Also all these 
magazines suggest improvements that 
should be made, new things that should 
be done. The successful inventor is 
never a mental hermit. He always lives 
in the world of ideas. 

A young lady who had given the 
question of the shoes that women wear 
and will wear a very careful study had 
this advice to give to shoe retailers. 
“Study the women’s fashion’s in the 
women’s magazine and select your stock 
with a view of making the shoes har- 
monize with what the women are going 
to wear. Do this and you won't find 
that there will be any special styles 
gathering dust on the shelves because 
the women do not buy them.” 

In the same way the contractor- 
dealer can find exceedingly valuable 
ideas in publications entirely out of his 
field. The farm papers will give a 
great deal of information in regard to 
the best way to do business with the 
farmer, what the farmer is using now 
and what he needs. In fact a thorough 
study of the farm papers may mean that 
the contractor-dealer will be able to of- 
fer the farmer a_ service far better 
adapted to farm business than that of- 
fered by any other contractor-dealer 
who does not study the farm papers. In 
any case it is going to make it possible 
to avoid a great many more or less ex- 
pensive mistakes that most surely would 
be made if one never read these papers. 

The progress on the farm is now 
greater than it has ever been before. 
Changes are constantly being made. It 
is necessary to keep well informed in 
order to make the most powerful appeal 
to the farmer. 

The women’s publications are now 
publishing more and more on the sub- 
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ject of electricity in the home. Some 
of them have an interchange of ideas 
among the subscribers. There is in- 
formation in the columns of these pa- 
pers that will often prove of real help 
when selling to women. The dealer who 
is selling to them and pays no atten- 
tion to the papers that they read is not 
going to be so successful in selling to 
women as he would be if he kept in 
closer touch with what women want 
and what they are thinking about by 
reading at least what these papers have 
to say about electricity. 

The business papers in all other 
fields in which the merchant-contract- 
or sells appliances are fertile sources 
of ideas. An office appliance paper 
may contain some excellent suggestions 
for selling fans or other electrical de- 
vices that may be used in the office. Of 
course the sales plan will not be all 
worked out but there will be an idea 
that can be worked out into a success- 
ful sales plan. 


Some Odd Sources 


Talks with customers, suggestions 
from employes, association with men 
in other lines of business, all are 
sources of ideas that help a man keep 
in step with or even a little ahead of 
the progress of others. Some men se- 
cure ideas from more or less unex- 
pected or odd sources. There is a cer- 
tain man who attends all the meetings 


He 
His 
early training was along engineering 
lines and he claims that he gets more 
real good business ideas from these 
meetings than from any other source. 

Business problems, however, are not 
discussed at these meetings. It is al- 
way some strictly engineering problem. 
Rarely is business management touched 
upon in any way. Yet it is at these 
meetings that this man gets a great many 
good ideas. 


he can of engineering societies. 
does this to get business ideas. 


Another man going there 
for the same purpose might not be able 
to get a single useful idea. 

No one can tell where another man 
will be able to find the best ideas. Each 
man must find this place for himself. 
One thing, however, is certain, unless 
a man has an open mind for new ideas, 
he will never be able to keep step with 
progress. Unless he has the courage to 
try and the perseverence to carry to 
successful completion new ideas and 
plans he will never be the foremost man 
in his industry. Unless he keeps step 
with progress someone else is going to 


get the cake ard all that will be left 


to him will be the crumbs. 
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How’s Business Tomorrow? 


By Dr. Norris A. Brisco 


Director of New York University Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling; 
Formerly Director of School of Commerce of lowa State University; Author of 
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Rather a strange question to put to 
the average merchant. But everything 
that sounds strange now may prove 
simple in the long run. 

There, right before you, is that pile 
of morning mail. You open the let- 
ter and you begin enumerating your 
day’s orders. There are as many or- 
ders in that pile as you received yes- 
terday, or the same day last week, last 
month, or last year. 

Fine! But tomorrow you may not 
receive as many orders. You may not 
make as many sales. And if your or- 
ders reach the same proportion as in 
other days you may find your business 
on the verge of a deadly standstill. 

The plain fact is that business, just 
as everything else, is affected by a va- 
riety of economic and social factors, 
and the most successful merchant is he 
who is able to learn of the existence 
of these factors, to analyze them and 
to shape his business policies accord- 
ingly. 

The retailer need not be a walking 
encyclopedia of economic and business 
information. He may be the humble 
owner of a country store, with nothing 
but a common school education and a 
good stock of horse sense to back him 
up- But our merchant is a sensible 
man and he wants facts, and more 
facts. 

The hit-and-miss method of conduct- 
ing business is gone forever. The aver- 
age merchant must compete with the 
powerful mail order and chain store 
organizations. He must compete with 
brains, with clever analysis of business 
facts. 

The retailer has recourse to numer- 
ous facts indicating the trends in prices 


and the tendencies in buying, especially 
as applied to the community in which 
he conducts his business. 


Is there a wave of unemployment in 
his community? If so, how will this 
condition affect sales on the morrow? 

Has there been a radical change in 
manufacturing operations throughout 
the country and particularly in his own 
communuity? If so, how will this con- 
dition affect sales on the morrow? 

Where is the average merchant to se- 
cure the facts upon which to base his 
reasoning ? 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship, 


to Be Considered 


In other articles I intend to outline, 
as completely as possible, the various 
sources of business information avail- 
able to the average business man, but 
right now I will attempt an outline of 
the various facts that the merchant 
ought to take into his consideration 
every time he plans his future business 
policies. 

I have before me a monthly summary 
of business conditions, as issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank. The bank em- 
ploys a number of experts who give 
their full time gathering facts and sta- 
tistics designed to interpret current bus- 
iness tendencies. These facts are pre- 
sented in popular form, for the bene- 
fit of the business man, be he manu- 
facturer or retailer. 

The very first thing considered by the 
summary is the credit situation. This 
fact alone, in the light of recent events, 
plays an important part in merchandis- 
ing, and the merchant who does not 
bother to think of the credit situation is 
not a good merchant. 


Facts 


Ask yourself, how is the general 
credit situation affecting the industries 
of the country and how is it affecting 
your own business? Is it a wise thing 
for you to advance more credit to your 
customers at this time? Will it be more 
dificult for you to secure a loan from 
your local banker in the near future? 

A careful reading of the business 
summary will help you answer these 
question to your own satisfaction. 

And in this statement you will also 
gain an inkling into the causes of the 
present credit situation, and how these 
very same ‘causes will affect the credit 
situation in the future. 

Then follows another important state- 
ment, concerning tendencies in the 
movements of commodity prices. As a 
retailer you are concerned with whole- 
sale prices, not only of articles sold in 
your own establishment but of other 
articles as well. Has the tendency been 
in favor of a decline in prices, and is 
the decline a steady or spasmodic 
one? Are the indications that prices 
will keep going down for a long period? 
What have been the causes for the rise 
or decline in prices? 


Retail Salesmanship, Etc. 


The business summary on my desk 
contains an interesting table showing in 
simple form the movement of wholesale 
prices since the signing of the armi- 
stice. 


Study Conditions 


You should have a general acquaint- 
ance with the current manufacturing 
situation, especially as your own com- 
munity is concerned. Has the cause for 
a decline in manufacturing been a sea- 
sonal one, or does the reason lie else- 
where, and how are manufacturing op- 
erations affecting the sales of tomor- 
row? 

And then, the summary devotes some 
space to tendencies in the building in- 
dustry. Are more homes being built, 
or are builders devoting themselves 
chiefly to office building construction? 
Note this statement clipped from the 
summary: 

“Compared with a month ago, build- 
ing for residential purposes in the 
states north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi rivers has fallen fur- 
ther behind requirements. Figures 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company 
for that section of the country show that 
conntracts awarded for residential 
buildings declined from 3,217 in May 
to 2,602 in June, a loss of 525 which 
is only slightly less than the decline 
from 6,198 to 5,588 in the number of 
contracts awarded for all purposes.” 

The summary also contains state- 
ments on number of business failures 
during the month, and the reason for 
the condition, the condition of collec- 
tions during the same period, and a dis- 
cussion of general conditions in the re- 
tail trades, insofar as these conditions 
are affected by the national industrial 
situation. And you will be surprised 
how such factors as railroad transpor- 
tation, crop conditions, immigration 
and employment affect your immediate 
sales and the sales of tomorrow. 

How’s business tomorrow? 
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Sales Book kept up to date? 
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How to Sell Industrial Lighting 


By P. B. ZimMERMAN 


From Address of Publicity Manager of National Lamp Works 


at Baltimore Convention Following 


Let us go back some eight years and 
view the program of the lamp manufac- 
turers. At that time we started an ac- 
tive campaign to sell incandescent 
lamps, and you will realize that the in- 
candescent lamp was somewhat imper- 
fect asan illuminant then. In those 
days people merely asked for a lamp. 
Our purpose was to sell them on the 
Mazda lamp. As I said before, we 
have been eight years doing that, but 
we feel that we have been somewhat suc- 
For most people asked for a 
lamp then; now ninety percent of the 
people ask for a Mazda lamp. Those 
of you who began to retail this lamp 
when we started this program will re- 
member what a job it was to sell such 
an article. Today it is accepted and 
even demanded in prefernce to other 
lamps. We feel that that job is well 


cessful. 


done. 

However, we might compare this job 
with a similar task in England. We 
find that England uses one lamp for 
every four people while in this country 
we use two lamps for every one person. 
England is the only country that can be 
compared with the United States and we 
use eight times as many lamps per 
capita as they do there. 


Analyzing the Market 


In analyzing this proposition we have 
gone to the lighting market, rather than 
to the lamp or reflector market. People 
buy a result here, not a cause. Lighting 
is what they pay for. This market for 
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lighting divides itself into several 
definite fields, each of which demands 
a separate treatment. 

You will be interested, no doubt, in 
figures which show how the business is 
broken up. Chart A shows the growth 
of lamp sales by lighting fields which 
we feel is indicative of the possibilities 
of these fields. This chart covers the 
last five year period. 

You will observe that the industrial 
field has had a_ very healthy growth 
since 1915. In fact the same thing is 
also true of the commercial and the 
home lighting fields. The farm field 
was just opening in 1918, but it has had 
a strong growth since. The miniature 
lamp field, automobile lamps, etc., has 
also had a very rapid growth. 

Chart B shows an analysis of lamp 
sales by lighting fields. The industrial 
fluctuates around 33 percent, using that 
proportion of the lamps sold this year. 
The commercial field has dropped from 
27.7 percent to 19.6 percent of total 
sales in the last five years and the home 
lighting field has decreased from 27.7 
percent to 19.6 percent during the same 
veriod, But the farm field, which 
absorbed only 1.6 percent of total sales 
fin 1918, jumped to 2.2 percent this 
year. And the minature field consumed 
22.5 percent of lamp sales this year, a 
big increase over 9.4 percent in 1915. 
All other lighting fields have remained 
almost stationery in percentage sales 
since 1915, being about 7.5 percent of 
the total lamp sales. 


What Survey Revealed 


What is the present condition of fac- 
tory lighting? To get the facts we con- 
ducted a survey of typical industrial 
plants in sixteen states. In each in- 
stance the investigator went through the 
plant with the factory manager, first 
asking his appraisment of their lighting 
needs, then checking it himself. 

We found that eight percent of the 
plants had what we would call excellent 
lighting, according to the lower stand- 
ard in the Code. We found that thirty- 
two percent had what might be called 
good lighting; that forty percent had 
passable lighting: and that sixty percent 
needed a lighting renovation at that 
time. 


Lighting Demonstration 


Now, we have in this country 140,000 
industrial plants that are doing manu- 
facturing jobs. You know what they 
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are in your particular community, and 
you know how quick they are to ap- 
preciate what good lighting will do for 
them. 

There are two or three things to be 
done, and the contractor-dealer plays 
a most important part in the proposi- 
tion. 

First, of course, is the advertising 
campaign. The manufacturers who are 
interested in this matter are spending 
something like a million dollars in that 
direction. 

Then there are these lighting demon- 
strations, the portable demonstration, 
and the lighting installation—all more 
or less exhibitions of what a job of 
lighting can do. 


But the iob that you are most inter- 
ested in is the carrying of this message 
to the manufacturer who is not inter- 
ested sufficiently to come to one of these 
exhibitions. If you get him to come to 
these exhibitions, the questions are: 
Will he go out and buy these things 


after seeing the demonstration? 
can he be sold? 
him? 


Or, 
And who will sell 


Contractor-Dealer’s Part 


If the contractor-dealer is to sell him 
he has things to do. First, 
surely he has to become better informed 
on the subject himself. Some say that 


several 
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is quite impracticable, that we would 
have to get the lighting company to ac- 
quire the proper education. 

As Mr. Harrison pointed out, a 
great deal of the engineering has been 
simplified and reduced to charts, so 
that a man that is willing to become 
imbued with this spirit of lighting, can 
readily grasp sufficient information to 
help him to at least intelligently direct 
the man who is seeking better light. 

The manufacturer 
demonstration will ask how much light- 


who has seen a 
ing you would recommend, and whether 
you have any tables giving recommen- 
dations; and you can say, “Yes, here is 
a good experience table, giving sugges- 
tions as to the number of foot candles 
that would be proper for your plant,” 
and you can refer to a very simple set 
of rules, which you follow through 
seven steps, in case you are going to 
employ the existing outlets; and there 
is an equally simple rule that you fol- 
low through in case the present outlets 
are not to be employed. 

We feel that this information, which 
is available to any contractor interested 
in it, can be exceedingly helpful in such 
a program. 

Then again, the contractor-dealer 
may want sales suggestions. The light- 
organization have published these in 
booklets that give a survey of the whole 
story by charts, as well as photographs 
of installations in nearly every type of 
factory. Then there are various sales 
arguments that may be used in selling. 
There are at least a score of such pub- 
lications which are available for the 
asking. 

We found in that industrial lighting 
survey, that thirty-six percent of the 
plants interviewed made the statement 
that the executives in their organizations 
would have to approve any such plan 
of lighting. Possibly the purchasing 
agent, and in some cases the superin- 
tendent or manager, would have to pass 
on the purchase and determine its size. 
Therefore, we would be interested in 
talking to these men in terms that they 
might best be able to appreciate the job 
that we would have to do. 


All Kinds of Helps 


We have some photographs of instal- 
lations in which increased production, 
anywhere from five to thirty-five per- 
cent was effected, with a saving of from 
one to five percent on the payroll. By 
taking this story ii those percentages to 
the ayérage manufacturer who is in- 
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terested in knowing how much good 
lighting costs, he can quickly figure on 
the basis of his own payroll, and ascer- 
tain what he will save. 

It is rather interesting to know that 
during this past year some forty-five 
high class magazines have been running 
more or less serial stories on industrial 
lighting. They have been anxious to 
get stories that deal with this subject 
from different angles. They have asked 
lamp and reflector manufacturers and 
the different organizations to furnish 
such material because they have found 
that their readers, who have these plants 
in various classes of industry, have been 
sufficiently interested that there has been 
a large demand for this kind of 
material. 

So you will find a receptive mood in 
the mind of the manufacturer. But you 
will find that he is hard to sell, although 
he is convinced of the results to be at- 
tained, for we have had people follow 
up those who were interviewed. 

Now, there are a number of working 
tools that are available to you. The 
one you had to do with this afternoon, 
I feel, was of the most interest. I 
refer to the foot candle meter, an instru- 
ment which gives you an opportunity to 
make a back call. And again, there is 
such a thing as a portable demonstra- 
tion. We have photographs of a por- 
table demonstration, made up by some 
reflector manufacturer, and by the lamp 
interests. 


Show Great Interest 


In Cleveland the lighting company 


invited a number of industrial plant 
managers to look at one of the first 
demonstrations. They feared at first 
that they might have a rather cold re- 
ception, but it was surprising what a re- 
markable attendance they had. 

We feel that the foot candle meter 
should be taken, not only to a demon- 
stration, but into the plants, giving 
them readings and showing them their 
needs. The foot candle meter brings 
lighting down to earth. Some definite 
plan for a campaign should always be 
worked out in advance by each organ- 
ization. 

Then there is the matter of advertis- 
ing. If advertising is worth while to 
the manufacturer and to these associa- 
tions that are spending a million dollars 
this year in advertising lighting alone, 
surely it is worth something to the local 
contractor. 

You may have an opportunity to 
write a personal letter to some indi- 
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vidual whom you might know, telling 
him of this story, and paving the way 
for a call. Then you or your salesman 
can go and see that man and get results, 

Various illustrated pamphlets that 
may be used to accompany such a letter 
campaign are available. We know that 
this advertising is effective, for we got 
results from three hundred contractors 
who conducted campaigns during the 
last few months. 

Keep in mind that you are not en- 
deavoring to conduct a teaser cam- 
paign, but rather that you are trying 
to inform the customer that the subject 
is not new; that he knows sufficient of 
it to be interested in it. When you 
make a call on him perhaps you may 
startle him by one or two statements as 
to his lighting conditions. If you can 
do that, you have opened the door. 


Good Returns 


We have contractors who have made 
the statement that as a result of a very 
active campaign, the good will that re- 
sulted to their organization as a whole, 
and the immediate business that came 
to them, made the activity worth while, 
and they would continue it as a year 
round program. They believe that the 
contractors have a part to play in this 
increasing program of electrification of 
the plants. They can sell maintenance 
service, ard they are better acquainted 
with the L:.. -ess and in a better posi- 
tion than an,vdy else to handle it in 
the future. Also the lighting companies 
have a very definite job to that end. 


Follow Up Advertising 


We cannot speak too highly of the 
job that advertising will do, par 
ticularly in such a campaign, if it is 
laid out properly and carried through. 
Occasionally it fails. Sometimes a man 
says, “It didn’t sell the job for me. | 
sent out three hundred letters and | 
haven’t had.a return, and no orders.” 
But did he follow it up? We know of 
many cases where very satisfactory re- 
turns and attractive sales have resulted 
from such campaigns. 

We feel that a campaign, however 
small, operated in any community, how- 
ever small the list of shops, however 
small the jobs themseives may be, will 
yield results well worth the effort. 








EN you want information 

or data write the National 
Office. It is maintained for vour 
use. 
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The City of the Anniversary Convention 


Will Be in Full Moon Next July When Contractor-Dealer 
Organization Holds Its Twenty-First Annual Meeting There 


Buffalo, where the anniversary con- 
vention of the National Association will 
be held on July 20, 1921, will make a 
strong appeal to the contractor-dealer 
who loves outdoor life and who will 
find time during his stay in that beauti- 
ful city to visit its many points of 
interest. 

Coming as the convention does in 
July, an opportunity will be had to see 
how Buffalo’s splendid parks and re- 
creation places are used. During recent 
years the streets have been greatly im- 
proved through the offices of the forestry 
department. Streets once treeless in 
the city are today bedecked with shade 
trees and other streets where its old 
shade trees were suffering from decay 
or other diseases have been protected 
through proper treatment of the fine old 
elms and maples. 

Delaware Avenue, for instance, has 
a double line of noble trees on each side 
of the street, most of them elms, these 
trees extending the entire length of the 
street to Delaware Park. This park is 
one of the seventeen in Buffalo compris- 
ing more than 1,200 acres and connected 
with other parks by ten miles of boule- 
vards. 

Delaware Park, which will be re- 
membered by many as a part of the 
grounds of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in 1901, the year the National As- 
sociation of Electrical. Contractors and 
Dealers was formed in Buffalo, is one 
of the most beautiful in the country. 
While always a splendid place with its 
artistic bridges, its casino, and with 
hundreds of canoes plying the lake and 
creek and around the islands, through 
the efforts of the park department it 
has been made into a recreation and 
breathing spot actually used by the 
city’s population. 

Those who have not visited Buffalo in 
several years will now find that the 
meadow and other open places are now 
fully utilized by an eighteen-hole golf 
course, many tennis courts, kept up in 
splendid condition, and lawn bowling 
ground where annual tournaments are 
held by lawn bowling clubs not only of 
the western end of New York state, but 
of neighboring Ontario, Canada. 

Lawn bowling has taken a strong 
hold in Buffalo and is becoming more 
popular every year. The bowling green 
is pronounced perfect and lawn bowl- 


ers and golfers have been provided with 
a fine permanent locker house conven- 
ient of access to the players. Land 
hockey is also played at two rinks and 
there are two cricket fields. 

Baseball is played at Delaware Park 
in addition to the Front and other 
smaller parks, and high grade games 
can be seen every Sunday and on Satur- 
day afternoons and at twilight many 
evenings. The park department has 
fostered a municipal baseball league 
that is city wide and includes teams 
from banks, stores and many of the 
factories of the city. The park depart- 
ment employs a director of recreation 
whose duty it is to supervise the games 
played in the municipal league, to or- 
ganize new clubs, to see that grounds 
are kept in perfect condition and pro- 
mote and foster the games. Cups are 
offered by the commissioner of parks 
and the recreation department and are 
keenly contested. 

Buffalo also has waterfront parks at 
The Front and Riverside Park along 
the shore of the Niagara River in the 
northerly end of the city. Here base- 
ball, tennis and other games are played, 
much of it under supervision of the 
department of recreation. Lake Erie 
and Niagara River afford unsurpassed 
opportunities for aquatic sports ‘ and 
yachting and motor boating are stan- 
dard enjoyments. 

Regattas are held every summer, 
usually in July, along the harbor and 
motor boat races are held in Lake 
Erie and the Niagara River. Many of 
the famous speed boats which have 
competed at different points along the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
are owned and kept in Buffalo. The 


le 


city has the Launch Club, a Canoe Club 
and a Yacht Club besides several row- 
ing clubs. Many of Buffalo’s people 
spend their time on or near the water 
throughout the summer and thousands 
journey every day by modern steamers 
to Erie Beach, six miles from Buffalo, 
and Crystal Beach, twelve miles distant, 
both on the Canadian lakeshore. 

At Delaware Park besides the recrea- 
tional opportunities, there are annual 
rose shows outdoors and other events of 
a special nature to attract the visitors. 

The city will be still more beautiful 
in the future, as it now has a city plan- 
ning committee which has_ brought 
about a favorable vote in a referendum 
last November on the question of pro- 
viding a civic center. The city now has 
power to divide the different sections 
into zones where residence districts will 
be safeguarded against the encroach- 
ments of factories and districts will be 
set aside for industrial purposes. The 
parks, through such regulations, will 
continue to be beauty spots untouched 
by smoke, where the people can find 
fresh air, health and recreation. 

The parks are all accessible and are 
connected by parkways and boulevards 
so that a continuous trip can be taken 
to the various parks in widely scattered 
sections of the city by automobile or 
trolley and this system of connecting 
lines is so complete that a visitor with 
only a short time to devote to that pur- 
pose can see all of Buffalo’s parks in a 
comparatively brief time, 
though the park system is. 

At South Park and Cazenovia Park, 
which are located at the southern end 
of the city not far distant from the 
Lackawanna Steel Plant at Lackawanna, 


extensive 


Allbright Art Gallery in Delaware Park 
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there are golf courses, tennis courts, 
boat houses for canoeists on Cazenovia 
Lake and Creek, baseball diamonds and 
recreation grounds. South Park is dis- 
tinctive for its conservatory, where in 
an immense greenhouse are grown the 
wonderful chrysanthemums which are 
displayed in the fall to an admiring 
public and where plants and flowers 
as well as oranges and bananas and 
These flower 
shows. and botanical 
gardens are free to the public and are 


other fruits are grown. 
conservatories 


much visited. 

The school children of the city are 
taught to make use of their parks and 
are invited to walk, roll or rest on 
greens where no “Keep off the 


they 
the 
crass” signs are in evidence. Gymnas- 
tic exercises and supervised recreation 
are very frequent in all of the parks 
wading pools and swim- 


and special 
ming places are provided for them, all 


and _play- 


lives much 


recreation 
eround leaders. Buffalo 
out of doors during the summer, so 
much so that the lake and river and 
waterfront parks are taken as a matter 
of course in a way that is surprising to 
visitors to Buffalo who come from in- 
and seldom or never see 


under trained 


land cities 
large bodies of water. 

For the man with an automobile, the 
Buffalo Automobile Club, which has 
possibly the largest membership of any 
such club in the world, has in addition 
to its clubrooms at the Lafayette Hotel 
a Country Club just outside of the city 
along the Main Street road. Here are 
colf courses, tennis courts and other 
facilities. Between the Automobile 
Country Club and the City Line, there 
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is the Buffalo Country Club and both 
are well attended every day and par- 
ticularly every evening of the summer. 





Newspaper Campaigns 
Merchant-Contractors Take Space in 
Electrical Pages 

The idea of codperative advertising is 
developing in daily newspapers 
throughout the country. Some of the 
publications are running an electrical 
page once a week and are well patron- 
ized by local merchant-contractors. Of 
course just before the holidays this 
space was largely increased, as elec- 
trical dealers are realizing the advant- 
ages of newspaper advertising. 

On December 19 the Washington 
Times contained an electrical section 
of four pages, in which were repre- 
sented all of the leading electrical firms 
of the District of Columbia. Other is- 
sues of The Times are almost as largely 
patronized as the one referred to, and 
they write: “The electrical industry has 
developed to such an extent in this city 
that we shall continue to issue our elec- 
trical pages.” 

The Knickerbocker Press of Albany, 
N. Y., the Plain Dealer of Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Dispatch of St. Paul, Minn., 
the Sentinel of Milwaukee, Wis., the 
Globe of Toronto, and many other daily 
newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada are featuring their 
electrical pages. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the local co- 
Sperative advertising campaign has 
been unusually successful. The Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal on December 
19 carried more than two pages of 


electrical advertising, including the 





Buffalo Has Several Beautiful Parks Used by the People. 


The Above is a Typical 


Scene in Delaware Park 
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sixty-four advertisement of the local co. 
Operative publicity campaign. The 
series started last February and has 
been running regularly since that time. 

Advertising surely pays if it is done 
in the proper way. The electrical in- 
dustry has been quick to recognize this 
fact and the daily newspapers of the 
country are helping to educate the re- 
tail branch of the industry along the 
proper lines. 


Saving Prevents Accidents 


Saving and the practice of thrift 
have always been advocted as a means 
of obtaining a nestegg for the future. 
It has recently been suggested that sav- 
ing is one of the best preventives of 
accidents. 

This was the opinion of safety en- 
gineers and experts at the Industrial 
Safety Congress, held in Syracuse re- 
cently. Many experts held the view 
that when a man is not worried about 
financial or other matters, he can con- 
centrate more fully on his job. 

Safety engineers and experts in in- 
dustrial problems present at the Safety 
Congress were of the belief that a large 
percentage of industrial accidents could 
be charged directly to carelessness, su- 
perinduced by domestic troubles gen- 
erally of a financial nature. They 
stated that where workers save their 
money and are financially secure, they 
are more attentive to their work, more 
careful about what they do and there- 
fore help greatly in preventing indus- 
trial accidents. 

The United States Treasury savings 
movement aims at encouraging the spirit 
of saving and in issuing its securities 
in popular denominations of 25 cents 
up to $1,000 places them within easy 
reach of every man, woman and child 
in this country and thus promotes 
financial security. An individual sav- 
ings, fund means better housing condi- 
tions for workmen, insuring better 
health, steadier nerves and a brighter 
outlook on life. 





Enthusiasm 
By NaApo.Leon HILi 


Enthusiasm is one of the most desir- 
able of qualities. It attracts people to 
you and causes them to codperate with 
you. 

Enthusiasm is the spark which 
touches off that dormant power which 
is housed in your brain and puts it into 
action. 


Enthusiasm is a sure antidote for 
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laziness and procrastination; it is the 
mainspring which keeps your mental 
machinery in action. 

Enthusiasm overcomes despondency 
and generate hope, self confidence and 
courage. Enthusiasm stirs up your liver 
and puts it to work, thereby helping it 
carry on its vital function of cleansing 
your blood. 

Enthusiasm arouses your whole be- 
ing and causes you to transform your 
dreams into reality. 

If you are not enthusiastic over your 
work you do not love it, therefore you 
are trying to perform work for which 
you are not fitted. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. Uncon- 
sciously you pass it on to those with 
whom you come in contact and it 
arouses them to act and think as you do. 

An enthusiastic person, when guided 
by a sense of justice toward others, is 
usually a great asset in any organiza- 
tion, business, family or community. 

Are you a person of enthusiasm? 





Fixture Standardization 
Writer Believes That Lighting Devices 
Should be Furniture Instead of 


Fixtures 


In an article on the benefits of 
standardization, Floyd W. Parsons, dis- 
cussing the subject in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 1, calls atten- 
tion to the confusion resulting from the 
use of many shapes and sizes of con- 
tainers in the marketing of fruits and 
vegetables. He advocates the adoption 
of standard packages, and recommends 
that the government take such a step. 
Mr. Parsons then takes up the question 
of standardization in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

“Here,” he says, “we have ever so 
many opportunities to simplify meth- 
ods, but a single example will drive the 
thought home. At the present time 
practically all the electrical fixtures 
hanging from the ceiling or attached to 
the walls are fastened as solidly in their 
positions as are the radiators, doors and 
bathtubs in the house. No idea could 
be more absurd than that of soldering 
the joints and making a mess of the 
wires under the canopies of these 
fixtures. 

“Why should we not standardize the 
fixture hanging outlets? Then we 
could hang a fixture as we now hang 
a picture. Why not build houses with 
standardized quick attachable ceiling 
and bracket outlets, so that the house- 
wife will be able to change her elec- 
trical fixtures as often as she changes 
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her tastes or her furniture? At the 
present time, when a tenant moves into 
a house he must be satisfied with the 
fixtures that are already there, no mat- 
ter whether or not they harmonize with 
his furniture designs. 

“When a single satisfactory fixture 
hanging outlet is placed in all houses 
it will be possible for the housewife 
when she moves to take her favorite 
fixtures with her to the new house, 
along with the family beds and bureaus. 

“This would take the lighting dealer’s 
wares out of the class of fixtures and 
make of them what might be termed 
lighting furniture. 

“If a standard outlet receptacle is a 
good thing in the baseboards of a 
house, to make portable lamps easy to 
connect, why is it not a good thing to 
have standard push plug receptacles in 
the side walls and ceilings, so that light- 
ing furniture can be put into place as 
easily and quickly as a picture is hung, 
and changed at will to harmonize with 
the rest of the furniture and decorations 
in the room? 

“There is no more reason why a land- 
lord should select his tenants’ electrical 
fixtures than there is for his selecting 
a divan for the living room or a table 
for the library. Standardization saves, 
simplifies and satisfies.” 





Special Electrical Courses 


By H. A. CaLpERwoop 


Carnegie institute of Technology Trains 
for Merchant-Contractor Field 


We offer a special course in electric 
equipment and construction at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Schen- 
ley Park, Pittsburgh. As it has a strong 
commercial bent and aims to train spe- 
cially for positions in the central sta- 
tion and merchant-contractor field, the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers naturally should 
be interested in it. 

Your task would be greatly lightened 
and its consummation hastened if you 
could attract into the business young 
men with good technical education. If 
their schooling should be such as to 
naturally direct them into this division 
of the electrical industry as the ordi- 
nary electrical engineering course seems 
to naturally direct them into the big 
factories, so much the better. 

As I see the need, it is not sufficient 
to simply attract men into the field, but 
to attract those men who will have some 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
fill responsible positions and to become 
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successful executives; i. e., 
superintendents and owners. 

Their schooling, therefore, should in- 
clude subjects of commercial nature, 
knowledge of which, by whatever means 
acquired, is essential to the executive. 
Ordinary electrical courses even engi- 
neering curricula, do not usually con- 
tain such subjects, at least not in ap- 
preciable amount. 

Our Electrical Equipment and Con- 
struction Course does. Coupled with 
these are lectures, recitation and labo- 
ratory work along special lines calcu- 
lated to cultivate understanding of the 
properties of electrical materials and 
the desirability of employing high class 
appliances and installation methods, 
and an appreciation of the importance 
and dignity of those branches of the in- 
dustry, some of which your association 
represents. 

The course it not new. It is the re- 
sult of twelve years’ experience. Be- 
ginning with a two year wiring course 
it has developed into a four year course 
with standard entrance requirement of 
four year High School and leads to a 
degree of B. Sc. 

I will mention some of the subjects 
taught in the four year course: 

Mathematics, including Trigonom- 
etry and Calculus. 

English, Industrial History, Special 
Writing. 

Physics, Mechanics, Strength of Ma- 
terials. 

Chemistry, Electrochemistry 
Chemistry of Materials. 

Illumination and Photometry. 

Shop Practice in Machine Shop. 
Forge Shop, Heating, Ventilating and 
Sanitary Shops, Carpentry, Masonry, 
Wiring. 

Psychology, Personell Work, Indus- 
trial Management. 

Fcoromics, Modern Industries. 

Credit and Banking. Business Law, 
Corvoration Finance, Accounting. 

Drawine. Freehand, Architectural, 
Moechire. Electrical. 

Salesmanship. Store 
Advertising. 

Electricity. elementary and Ad- 
vanced, D. C. and A. C. Machinery, 
Wirine. Televhony. Repairing, Storage 
Battery Maintenance. Underwriters® 
Rules. Estimatine. ete 

The motives runnine throughout the 
course are Sales. Installation. Opera- 
tion. Maintenance: the great amount of 
time allotted to machire desien in the 
usual curricula has been devoted to 
these. 


managers, 


and 


management, 
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(Panel Boards—Continued ) 


For any particular installation the 
panel boards required will probably be 
sufficiently . alike in type to permit of 
their being listed together in a single 
tabulation. The accom- 
panying illustration shows one form in 
which such a schedule may be prepared. 
Type letters are used to indicate va- 
rious requirements for branch circuits, 


schedule or 


mains, cabinets, etc. 

Before such a schedule may be used 
to advantage, however, the choice must 
be somewhat narrowed down as to the 
type of construction to be employed, 
and the nature of the installation. 

The material of the slab may be 
porcelain, composition, slate, or mar- 


Sixteen Circuit Panel Board on Composi- 
tion Base Made up of Two Eight-Circuit 
Units 


ble. Glass and other materials are 
sometimes used but very rarely. Porce- 
lain is usually available in small units 
only. These units of one or two cir- 
cuits must be grouped together to form 
a larger panel board. Porcelain is an 
insulating material but it is 


For this 


reason the screws which hold the con- 


excellent 
of course very easily broken. 


ducting parts in place cannot be set up 
as tightly as in a stronger material and 
consequently loosen more easily. 
Porcelain base cutouts should not be 
installed where subiect to much use as 
the metal will While 


parts loosen. 


porcelain units are cheaper to buy than 
a regular panel board, the contractor 
must consider the labor of installation. 
Each porcelain unit must be separately 
fastened in place and a wire or cable 
bus bar must be made up and installed 
to connect the units together. In any 
event it is difficult to make a neat or 
workmanlike job with porcelain units, 
and generally speaking they have no 
place on a first class job. 

However, there are units on the mar- 
ket with metal covers which fit to- 
gether and conceal the connections be- 
tween the units and make a better look- 
ing job, but these are more expensive. 

One or two manufacturers have made 
further attempts to improve the porce- 
lain cut out, so that a panel built up 
of separate units may present a com- 
pact and workmanlike result. Porce- 
lain units have been devised so that the 
edge of the porcelain toward the gutter 
of the containing box acts as a barrier 
and with terminals arranged so that 
several units may be grouped togeth 
by means of flat copper bus bars. 

These units when so arranged pre- 
sent a very neat appearance. They ar 
designed, however, principally for plug 
type fuses and probably serve their pur- 
best when used in conjunction 
with push button switches, installed in 
the trim of cabinet or on bridges fas- 
tened to the interior of the box in sep- 
arate compartment. 

Composition is a far better material 
for panel boards than porcelain. Com- 
position, while not over strong, in 
pieces of any size, is not brittle, and 
metal parts mounted on a composition 
base may be set up tight and are likely 
to remain tight. Composition base 
panels are usually built up of standard 
units of say 2, 4, 6 or 8 circuits, but 
with the units mounted together in a 
steel frame and with bus bars in place. 
These panels-are much better looking 
and more substantial than a panel built 
up of porcelain units, and when the 
labor of installation is considered, the 
composition base panels probably cost 
little if any more. 


pose 


A composition base panel board built 
up of several units does not look as well 
as a panel of one piece of slate or mar- 
ble, but it is usually cheaper than slate 
or marble and can be obtained quicker, 
as most one piece panel are built to 
order, while the units to make up a com- 
position base panel are usually carried 
in stock by the manufacturers and have 
only to be assembled with bus bars and 
shipped. 





Porcelain Unit Panel With Bussbars. Note 
That Sections are Designed to Form an 
Integral Barrier 


Slate is a very satisfactory and much 
used base for panel boards. However, 
there are many kinds of slate and a 
number are not suitable for electrical 
use because of metallic veins. Other 
slates are very brittle or are stratified so 
that large pieces will scale off in drill- 
ing or when a_ bolt is set up tight. 

Maine Monson slate is without doubt 
the best slate for electrical use. This 
slate is strong, but soft and easily drilled 
without chipping, free from metallic 
veins, and takes a fine finish. Monson 
slate is black in color and may be fin- 
ished simply by oiling. 

Monson slate costs more than others. 
The supply is limited and it is often 
very difficult to obtain. Most other 
electrical slates are purple in color. 
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These will not take an oiled finish and 
must be finished with black japan or 
“marbleized” which is baked paint 
treatment that gives an appearance 
somewhat similar to marble. Purple 
slates are generally harder and more 
brittle than Monson slate and do not 
permit holes to be drilled as close to- 
gether. 

For most practical purposes good 
slate is as good as marble. However in 
a damp location marble is preferable to 
slate as slate panels often develop 
grounds in such a location, while mar- 
ble panels do not. Such grounds are 
due to accumulation of a film of sur- 
face moisture. Except for some spe- 
cial condition such as the above, mar- 
ble is generally used merely for ap- 
pearance. 

Most marbles are not as strong as 
slate. For this reason marble slabs 
must be made heavier than slate. Some 
marbles are very soft. and crumbly. 
Pink Tennessee or Blue Vermont are 
the marbles most used for panel boards 
or switch boards. Both of these are 
very satisfactory. They are strong and 
hard but drill well. The appearance of 
a marble panel board is probably much 
finer than a slate panel board, but con- 
sidering the fact that panel boards are 
usually covered up and seldom seen, 
the use of marble is generally an ex- 
travagance or ultra refinement. 

Regarding the question of punched 
clip or milled and sweated switch con- 
struction, while the milled and sweated 
construction is generally superior to the 
punched clip, the cost is usually greater 
and the additional cost may not be war- 
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ranted by the service to which the 
switch is to be put. The _ term 
“punched clip” is applied to a switch 
made of parts punched from sheet cop- 
per and then bent into shape. 

There does not seem to be any rea- 
son why a “punch clip” switch should 
not be just as substantial as a milled 
and sweated switch and in some way 
better, but unfortunately they usually 
are not made that way. They are usu- 
ally made of thin metal which may be 
heavy enough for the jaws but is not 
heavy enough for threading for holding 
down screws. Also they are often made 
so that if a holding down screw should 
become even slightly loose, the jaw will 
shift out of alignment. 

Both of the above troubles have been 
partly overcome by some manufactur- 
ers, but the inherent weakness of a 
“punched clip” switch lies in the mul- 
tiplicity of contact surfaces held to- 
gether by screws and all of which are 
liable to loosen and develop heat with 
continued use. However, where a 
switch is not to be subjected to much 
use, a good “punched clip” switch is 
probably good enough. With many 
manufacturers the milled and sweated 
switch is special. 

A true milled and sweated switch is 
made by milling slot in 1 inch to 
3-16 inch thick bars to receive jaw 
and hinge pieces. After these pieces 
are inserted in the milled slots they 
are held in place by a pin in a hole 
drilled through bar and jaw or hinge 
pieces. The joint is then sweated with 
solder. This usually makes a first class 
job, but great care must be taken to line 
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up and adjust the hinges and jaws so 
as to make good contact as there is 
very little spring in this type of jaw. 

With the milled and sweated con- 
struction the jaws and hinges would not 
be materially affected by a loosening 
of the holding down screws. The fuse 
clips would be loosened by the loosen- 
ing of holding down bolts, but this is 
not as likely to occur as in the punched 
clip type, because of the much heavier 
blocks on which the fuse clips are 
mounted. The fuse clips should be at- 
tached to the blocks in such a way that 
they cannot get out of alignment which 
would tend to loosen clips in replacing 
fuses. . 

There are a number of types of panel 
construction used by various manufac- 
turers which do not fall strictly in 
either of these classes. One company 
punches slots in bus bars instead of 
milling and then swedge the jaw and 
hinge pieces in place. Theoretically 
this may not be as good as strictly 
milled and sweated but for all prac- 
tical purposes it appear to be just as 
good. Another company uses a heavy 
punched jaw and hinge which is in- 
serted in a slot milled across the width 
of the bar and sweated. This gives the 
advantage of the greater spring of a 
“punched clip” jaw or hinge, combined 
with all the advantages of the milled 
affd sweated construction. Another 
company simply bends up and twists 
the ends of the bars for the jaw and 
hinge contacts and uses a very substan- 
tial “punched blade which is folded 
over like a “turn down” collar. The 
turned up ends of the bars engage be- 
tween the folds of the blade. This is 
a very substantial construction and 
equal to the milled and sweated type. 

Some specifications still call for 
screwed pins in hinges with various 
forms of lock nuts or set screws to keep 
the screws from loosening. This may 
look more substantial than a hollow 
rivet and theoretically speaking may be 
adjusted to take up wear, but practical- 
ly there is little or no wear in the aver- 
age use of a switch and the screws often 
loosen in spite of precautions. The 
rivets are cheaper and perfectly satis- 
factory and do not loosen. 

The barriers surrounding the panel 
slab are usually made of slate 1%” 
thick even where the slabs are of 
marble. Sometimes asbestos wood is 
used. This is somewhat more expen- 
sive than slate but is much lighter and 
easier to handle than slate where bar- 
riers are likely to be removed fre- 
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quently, as is sometimes the case in 
office buildings. Asbestos wood is not 
as easily broken as slate. Barriers of 
this material may be 3g” thick. Holes 
may be drilled through barriers for 
each wire opposite the terminal to 
which the wire conects, but it is much 
better to slot the barrier for the wire so 
that the wires may be connected first 
and barrier put in place afterward. 

Wires may be connected more readily 
before the barrier is installed and the 
barrier if sloted may be easily removed 
when changes are to be made. In small 
jobs, and especially where’ porcelain 
cutouts are used, barriers are often not 
used, the wires being brought into the 
cabinet opposite or nearly opposite the 
corresponding terminal. However, this 
does not make nearly so neat a job and 
in a iob of any size it would be difficult 
to bring conduits into a box in any 
particular order. . 

Some box makers offer a metal bar- 
rier for use in connection with porce- 
lain cutouts. Such barriers usually 
have holes for the wires provided with 
bushed eyelet holes to give smooth. 
rounded edges. 

The question of dead front versus live 
front panel boards has been discussed 
in a previous article. If dead front 
panels are to be used there are a num- 
ber of types of switches to select from. 
In general there are two classes of 
switches—light construction of say 10 
ampere capacity, and heavy construc- 
tion of 30 ampere capacity. Where 
switches are to be much used the heavier 
type should be selected, as the 10 am- 
pere type is usually the ordinary wall 
type push button or snap switch adapted 
for use on a panel board. In designing 
such switches the manufacturers are 
restricted by the size of standard outlet 
boxes and as a result the switches are 
not over substantial. 

There are three principal types of 
mechanism in common use—the rotary 
snap, the push button and the tumbler. 
The push button type is not generally 
made in greater than 10 ampere ca- 
pacity. As to the relative merits of 
these three mechanisms, they are so 
nearly alike except as to handles that 
there seems to be no choice. The 
tumbler type is the latest and seems to 
be the easiest to operate. Some manu- 
facturers make all three types, ap- 
parently because there is a demand for 
them. If ever there is an attempt made 
to standardize panel board construction, 
certainly two of these types might easily 
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be eliminated with profit to all con- 
cerned. 

The function of a dead front panel 
board may. often be fulfilled by an 
ordinary panel board with ordinary 
wall switches installed in the trim for 
some or all of the circuits. There are 
several types of fuses to select 

Fuses may be open link, plug 
type enclosed or N. E. C. cartridge 
type enclosed. The use of plug fuses 
in dead front panels has been discussed 
in a previous article, also the question 
of renewable versus non-renewable en- 
closed fuses. 


also 


from. 


Some engineers still insist on the use 
of open link fuses in panel boards. 
The principal reasons’ for this are as 
follows: An open link fuse is visible 
and the substitution of a heavier fuse or 
of a copper wire jumper would be seen 
at a glance. The open link fuses are 
cheaper to renew. A blow fuse is easy 
to find without testing. However, an 
open link fuse must be replaced with 
tools which may easily come in con- 
tact with adjacent live parts. If an 
open fuse should blow on a short cir- 
cuit at the time a switch is closed it 
might easily blind the person closing 
the switch. There are a number of 
other lesser objections to open _ link 
fuses but these two would seem to out- 
weigh the advantages of the open link 
type for panel boards. 

Plug fuses are used more often than 
the cartridge type principally because 
they are cheaper. Plug fuses are safer 
to install as the upper part of the fuses 


is not a part of the circuit. However, 
plug fuse receptacles and the fuses 
themselves are often made up of a 


multiplicity of small stamped parts and 
are therefore more likely to give trouble 
than the cartridge type. The plug type 
screws into a rolled copper shell which 
is usually of thin metal. If care is not 
taken to start the plug right the threads 
will often not be engaged properly and 
may be so spread that the plug will not 
be held firmly in place. 

When plug fuses are used it is often 
difficult to tell which fuse in a panel 
board has blown as the live parts are 
not accessible for testing. Plug fuses 
are often used without switches. This 
is dangerous because if it is attempted 
either by accident or design to unscrew 
a fuse from a circuit under load an arc 
will be formed between the base con- 
tact of the plug and the corresponding 
contact of the receptacle. These con- 
tacts separate very slowly as the plug 
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is unscrewed. This arc is often sufhci- 
ent to entirely destroy the receptacle. 
The result is exactly the same as if a 
200 watt lamp or larger were unscrewed 
from a socket without first being dis- 
connected. 

The cartridge type fuse is simpler 
and less likely to cause trouble than the 
plug type and is generally used in first 
class work. 

(To be continued.) 





When a Contract Isn’t a Con- 
tract - 


By E. L. SEABROOK 


There are frequently cases where 
business men fall into the error of 
thinking they have a contract when they 
haven't, and the other party cannot be 
held responsible, however reliable he 
may be. Merchandise is offered some- 
one on certain terms and he agrees to 
take it provided the terms are changed 
a little or something else is done. 
Many business men have the idea that 
in such circumstances the seller is 
under obligation to refuse the new con- 
dition if he does not wish to agree to it. 
If the seller is silent they think he is 
bound to accept it. There is nothing at 
all to such a view. If a new condition 
is added or imposed by the buyer the 
seller need pay no attention whatever to 
it. 

A case of this kind has recently been 
decided which shows that the buyer 
cannot hold the seller to a contract un- 
less it is a contract. It is one of these 
cases where a man thinks or believes he 
has a contract when he hasn’t. This 
case is where the seller offered in writ- 
ing to sell a certain article at so much 
per ton. The one to whom the proposi- 
tion was made was asked to sign his 
acceptance and return it so that both 
parties would have a complete copy of 
the transaction. 

The party who wishes to buy received 
the offer, signed it, but added these 
words: “Buyer's weights to govern set- 
tlement.” This form of acceptance was 
communicated by a letter calling at- 
tention to the change and expressing the 
hope that it would be acceptable. The 
seller received the communication, 
made no reply, and did not deliver the 
goods. The buyer demanded delivery 
and after waiting a reasonable time 


went out into the open market, bought 
at a higher price, because the prices 
had materially advanced in the mean- 
time, and sued for the difference. A 
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lower court decided against the seller 
but the Court of Appeals reversed this 
decision. 

This case was decided on the theory 
that when the buyer returned the seller’s 
offer with the stipulation “Buyer’s 
weights govern settlement,” he did not 
accept the offer at all. He did what was 
equivalent to making a counter offer 
which the seller did not accept. There 
was, therefore, no contract and no obli- 
gation on the part of the seller to make 
delivery. The court in deciding said: 
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“The contention of the buyer, as we 
understand it, is that under the circum- 
stances the seller was bound to make 
some answer to his communication and 
the failure to do so amounted to his 
consent. We are clearly of the opinion 
that the seller was not under any duty 
to make an answer to the communica- 
tion and he was not bound by his 
silence.” 

Business men should pay particular 
attention to this because there are buy- 
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ers (also sellers) who give offers in 
writing leaving the way open to a com- 
plete repudiation of the contract by the 
seller (or buyer) by adding some new 
condition which is not in accordance 
with the offer. If the seller, (or buyer) 
does not explicitly accept these in the 
offer or condition—which should 
always be in writing if the other part 
of the contract is in writing—there is 
no contract and the seller (or buyer) 
is not under obligation to do anything 
if he does not wish to. 


Absurdity of 660-Watt Rule as Applied to 
Present Day Practice 


By Henry F. RIcHARDSON 


Attention of Electrical Contractors Called to Needless Restriction Im- 
posed by Present Rule and Their Aid Asked in Demanding Change 


In a series of articles appearing 
in recent issues of the Central Sta- 
tion, Hubert S. Wynkoop, Electrical 
Engineer for the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electric for New York 
City, calls attention to the fact that the 
660-watt rule is an anacronism. He 
points out that this rule as applied to a 
present day installation is arbitrary and 
inconsistent and operates to discourage 
the use of electricity. Furthermore, the 
present rule as far as it can be enforced 
does not accomplish its purpose and is 
an endless source of bickering between 
inspectors, wiring contractors and fix- 
ture men. While opinions may vary as 
to how this situation should be cor- 
rected, few people will disagree with 
Mr. Wynkoop as to the present absurd- 
ity of the rule. 

The 660-watt rule No 23. Section D, 
of the National Electric Code at present 
reads: (Fuses) “Must be so placed 
that no set of small motors, small heat- 
ing devices or incandescent lamps 
whether grouped on one fixture or on 
several fixtures or pendants (nor more 
than 16 medium size or 25 candelabra 
size sockets or lamp receptacles) re- 
quiring more than 660 watts will be 
dependent upon one cut-out.” 

Mr. Wynkoop explains that this rule 
was established in the early days when 
only 16 candle power carbon lamps 
with the possible substitution of 32 
candle power lamps had to be con- 
sidered. In those days the application 
of the rule was comparatively simple. 
However, with the much wider use of 
electricity, with the many different size 


of lamps, and with the wide use of per- 
colators, electric irons, toasters, etc., the 
660-watt rule fails to function. 


Contractors Should Help 


Obviously there must be sone limit, 
in the interest of safety, to the load on 
a branch circuit, but this should be 
made without the needless restriction 
which is in many cases imposed by the 
present rule. It is not the writer’s inten- 
tion to find fault with the framers of 
the code. As Mr. Wynkoop points out, 
the rule apparently cannot be changed 
to avoid the present criticisms without 
the codperation of manufacturers of 
wiring devices and portable apparatus 
and particularly the codperation of the 
electrical contractor. The purpose of 
this article is to bring this point to the 
attention of the electrical contractors. 

Te get down to fundamentals it is 
the maximum current to be supplied to 
a circuit which should be limited in the 
interest of safety and not the number of 
devices in which current might be 
used. For the sake of argument assume 
that this maximum ‘should be ten 
amperes. Then, for safety, no device 
should be permitted on such a circuit 
which would not be properly protected 
by a ten ampere fuse. This does not 
mean that all parts of the circuit should 
be capable of carrying ten amperes con- 
tinuously, but that in the event of a 
ground or short circuit no dangerous 
condition should be caused by the sud- 
den rush of current before the fuse 
opens. Of course each part of the 
circuit should be capable of carrying 


continuously the maximum current 
which it might be called on to carry. 

Under these conditions it would be 
perfectly safe to connect, within reason, 
any number of sockets or outlets on a 
circuit. This may sound a little radical 
at first but what difference can it make 
to a circuit that a number of unused 
sockets or outlets are connected to it, 
provided that the sockets, etc., in them- 
selves are not of a type which may 
cause trouble. The number of outlets 
in use or rather the load on the outlets 
in use is what counts. The principal 
trouble with the present rule is that it 
does not make this distinction. For in- 
stance, consider a circuit supplying 16 
lights in medium base lamps in wall 
brackets in a residence where the large 
number of lamps is due more to the de- 
sign of the fixtures than the need of 
light. It is very usual in such fixtures 
to use 15 or even 10 watt lamps which 
would give a maximum of say 160 watts 
on that circuit. . 


Points That Illustrate 


According to the present rule, how- 
ever, this circuit would be “overloaded” 
if one or more lamp were added, 
although the total would be only 170 


watts, a certificate could not be ob- 
tained on such an “overloaded” circuit. 
Now consider a circuit of four or five 
outlets in a dining room including a 
floor outlet under the dining room 
table. According to the rule this cir- 
cuit is liberally figured and ten more 
lights might be added and a certificate 


obtained without trouble. However. as 
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everybody knows, the floor box will 
very likely be used for a 600-watt heat- 
ine device and often with the aid of one 
of the double re- 


ceptacles. 


much advertised 
A coffee percolator and 
toaster may be used at the same time, 
1000 


illustrations 


consuming watts or more. 
These but 


similar absurdities are continually en- 


say 
are extremes, 
countered by contractors. 
Referring to the case of the floor box 
under the dining room table with a 
percolator and toaster consuming say 
1000 watts, assuming that the circuit 
heavy enough (which it of 
course is, as No. 14 wire will carry 15 


wire is 
amperes) and assuming that the re- 
ceptacles from which the heaters are 
connected are proper for the purpose, 
what harm can be caused by this con- 
dition, provided the circuit is properly 
fused? Further, what difference 
does it make that savy 12 more outlets 
are on the same circuit, provided they 
are not in use at the same time as the 
heaters or 
total 
capacity of the circuit? 


rather provided that the 
load does not exceed the safe 
The Code permits the use of 10 
with 10 am- 
substantial 
actually 


ampere fuses. A circuit 


pere fuses and with and 


proper wiring devices and 
carrying 1000 watts is not nearly as 
hazardous as a circuit with a ten ampere 
fuse consisting of say six or ten watt 
candelabra base lamps with chain pull 
or key sockets in flimsey decorative wall 
brackets. 

The point I am trying to make 1s that 
the safety of a circuit is not a ques- 
tion of the number of outlets connected 
to that circuit or of the maximum load 
which might be obtained by throwing 
on the load at 
time, but that it is more a question of 
the character of the wiring devices and 
the maximum actually 
thrown on the circuit at any one time. 
The condition can be taken care of by 
the fuse. The character of wiring de- 
vices is partly up to the manufacturers 
of such devices, but principally to those 
As long as a manufac- 


entire connected one 


load which is 


who use them. 
turer finds a demand for certain ma- 
terial he is going to manufacture it and 
there is no incentive for him to change 
his product until those who use the ma- 
terial indicate that they want a change. 


Opposition of Manufacturers 
It may be argued that it is up to the 
Underwriters to change the rules so as 
to permit only such material as would 
be protected by say a 10 ampere fuse. 
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However, if the Underwriters made any 
such change at the present time they 
would probably encounter violent op- 
position from the manufacturers who 
would have to change their tools, and 
from possibly a great many of the less 
progressive electrical contractors who 
are perfectly content with the rule as 
it is, and would resent any change in 
the methods of wiring which they have 
grown accustomed to. 

A few years ago the framers of the 
code made an attempt to bring rule No. 
23-D, up to date by permitting 1320 
watts per circuit on condition that key- 
less sockets be used with No. 14 wire 
to the sockets and that there be no plug 
receptacles or cord extensions on such 
a circuit. In the great majority of 
hotels and office buildings and in many 
other installations this rule may be 
taken advantage of and the branch cir- 
cuits and panel boards nearly cut in 
half. In such buildings the sockets are 
usually keyless as wall switches are 
provided and it is more economical 
where there are any number of base re- 
ceptacles to wire them on separate 
circuits. It is only necessary to arrange 
with the owner or architect or engineer 
that No. 14 wire will be used in fixtures. 
Part of the saving may even be offered 
to the an inducement. The 
writer's experience has been that fix- 
ture houses make no extra charge for 
No 14 wire in fixtures as the additional 
cost for a small 


owner as 


amount of wire is 
negligible. 

It might be thought that contractors 
in general would be quick to take ad- 
this saving in circuits. 
However, the Underwriters have found 
that the majority of contractors are per- 
fectly content to figure on 660-watt 
circuits, although this is in many cases 
simply throwing the copper away and 
taking money out of their pockets, 
better be added to their 


vantage of 


which might 
profits. 


Should Ask For Changes 


Those who say that further modifica- 
tion of the rule to bring it up to date is 
up to the Underwriters should bear in 
mind the Underwriters’ experience with 
the 1320-watt modification. In_ this 
case there was practically no response 
to their efforts to reduce the needless 
restrictions of the 660-watt rule. It 
does not seem fair, therefore, to expect 
further changes along these lines with- 
out some indication that such changes 
would be welcomed by electrical con- 
tractors. The present condition, aside 
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from the endless bickering involved, 
would seem to be perfectly satisfactory 
from the Underwriters’ point of view, 
as wiring installed under the present 
rules is probably safe enough. 

Why then should they start a fight 
with the manufacturers unless they have 
some indication of a general demand 
for revisions by the electrical con- 
tractors? 

If enough contractors will make 
enough of a_ kick, the Underwriters 
would without doubt do something. In 
the face of a real demand for more sub- 
stantial devices the manufacturers 
would be much more agreeable to 
changing their tools. 

Mr. Wynkoop suggests that the rule 
might be modified so as to depend 
principally on the fusing of the circuit 
if a minimum of No. 14 wire were used 
in all fixtures or other devices and if 
only 660-watt rating fittings were used. 
A new standard fuse size might be 
necessary for say D-15 amperes. There 
are many 660-watt key and pull chain 
sockets on the market at the present 
time. The question of wire is not 
serious as the difference in cost is small 
and would be easily made up by the 
saving in circuit work. If the Under- 
writers could be convinced that a ma- 
jority of contractors would welcome a 
change which would involve a minimum 
of No. 14 wire and 660 watt sockets, 
then some action might be expected 
from them to bring the 660 watt rule 
really up to date. 


For 


etter Lighting 


Accompanying the yearly calendar 
sent out by the National X-Ray Reflec- 
tor Company of Chicago, is the inscrip- 


tion: “To us—to you and to me—is 
given the task of spreading the doctrine 
of better lighting. We send you this 
calendar with our sincere New Year’s 
greetings, hoping that its pages will 
serve as a daily reminder that while 
there is still darkness where’ there 
light, our work is 


should be 
finished.” 


un- 





Invest in Liberty Bonds and Victory 
Notes. Buy all you can afford. The 
current market prices make them an 
advantageous buy. 


| Big YOU include the Code of 
Practice as a part of your 


{ bid? It saves misunderstandings. 
nah 
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Opens New Retail Store 


Denton Engineering and Construction 
Company of Kansas City Adds to 
Activities 
The announcement comes from 
Kansas City, Missouri, that the Denton 
Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, of which A. Penn Denton is presi- 
dent. has opened a new department of 





the contracting business under the title, 
Denton’s Electrical Store. The loca- 
tion is 1233 Walnut Street, and the 
formal folder sent to the public reads 
as follows: 

“The Denton Engineering & Con- 
struction Company announce the open- 
ing of Denton’s Electrical Store at 1233 
Walnut Street, on Monday, November 
29th, at 10 a. m. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 3B 1920. 
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ELECTRICAL STORE 
1233 Walnut Street 


A New Department of an Old 
Kansas City Organization 


The growth of Kansas City during the past 15 years has carried with it a devel 
opment of the electrical business which has firmly established the Denton 
Engineering and Construction Co. as one of the foremost business institutions in 
the city 

This Company was established in 1907 as an electrical engineering and 
contracting company. Its business grew rapidly under careful and conserva 
tive management, and in the years between 1907 and 1914 we furnished and in- 
stalled many of the city’s largest electric light and power installations in resi- 
dences, stores, office buildings and factories. 


In 1914 we added a department to sell. rebuild and maintain elec- 
trical machinery and equipment of every kind. This greatly increased our tacili- 
ties for electrical service. year saw our business grow larger and our 
service was extended beyond the boundaries of Kansas City to all the territory 
in Western Missouri and the entire state of Kansas. 


In all these years the development of electricity was more rapid in the 
store and factory than in the home. But the past few years has brought about 
the use of electricity in the home, and the demand for the electrical household 
appliances has today changed electricity from a luxury to a necessity. 


Our Company is meeting this need by the opening of our Household Ap- 
pliance Department. 


The reputation and good will we fiave built in the past on a GUARAN 
TEED SERVICE will obtain in this new store. Our established policy of 
“Service and Satisfaction With Every T: ” can be depended upon 


We invite your patronage. You will not be dealing with an unknown in- 
stitution, and our new Electrical Store is permitting us to serve Kansas Citians 
and those who come here to trade with a complete electrical 
service of every kind. 





This is our opening week and ing is in readiness 
for your inspection and oo aud Dive if only to 
look around. No pains or expense has been spared in mak- 
ing this one of the best and most complete eletcrical appli- 
ances stores in the country. Every article we handle is 
backed by a and d by firms whose 
goods are nationally advertised. 





Buy Your Electrical Necessities at » Store Which Sells Only the 
BEST ELECTRICAL GOODS 


Denien’s, .. PHONES 
ELecTrRIcAL Store nome 4i01 Hamaieon 


SERVICE end SATISFACTION with EVERY TRANSACTION 





Christmas 


Gifts 


Something 
Electrical 
For Every 
Member 
of the 
Family 

Boudoir Lamps 

Chafing Dish 

Cigar Lighters 

Exe —— 











Reduced From Full Page Size 





“The universal use of electricity in 
the home today, with its many house- 
hold helps, has prompted us to open 
this retail department, thereby permit- 
ting us to render an electrical service 
to the home. 

“We extend to you a personal invita- 
tion to visit our store during the open- 
ing week and inspect our complete line 
of electrical household appliances and 
specialties.” 

This new retail store makes the right 
start in the way of publicity by releas- 
ing a full+ page advertisement in the 
Kansas City Star, a reduced reproduc- 
tion of which is shown in these pages. 
There are also reproduced herewith il- 
lustrations of the new store which show 
that it is atractive in every particular. 

Mr. Denton is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers and is always active in or- 
ganization work. He has helped to 
bring about harmony in the ranks of 
electrical men in Kansas City, and his 
many friends will be pleased to learn 
of his new venture. 


Music i in the ae 

Church hymns by wireless telephone 
became a reality on the first Sunday 
night of last month, when the musical 
service at the Calvary Church on Shady 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., was sent out 
via the experimental radio station of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company at East Pittsburgh. 

A private telephone line was installed 
between the church and East Pitts- 
burgh, and the music cellected in trans- 
mitters at the Calvary Church and trans- 
mitted over this line. It was then ampli- 
fied and sent out over the radio tele- 
phone, making it possible for persons 
having wireless receiving sets, within 
several hundred miles of Pittsburgh, to 
hear the hymns. 

The choir music consisted of a boy 
choir which with the organ blended to 
make inspiring music. Anthem and of- 
fertory carols were the features of the 
program. 
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Interior of Denton’s Electrical Store, Kansas City, Mo. 


In previous experimerts with other 
kinds of music, such as orchestral and 
dance, wireless amateurs, at distances 
as great as 1,000 miles, have been able 
to hear very clearly the music as given 
from the Westinghouse experimental 
wireless station at East Pittsburgh and 
unlikely 


heard by them. 


it is not that this music was 


Christening Your Store 
By Ernest A. 


DENCH 


Many Suggestions Offered the Electrical 
Merchant-Contractor for Appropriate 


Names 


“What's in a name?” is a saying that 
was inspired in Shakespeare’s time, and 


of a 


there is 


was then undoubtedly somewhat 


question. Today, however, 
everything in a name when it is capital- 
ized for advertising purposes. 

Are you extracting every possible bit 
of advertising value out of your name? 
If you have a name that has a double 
meaning, it can be made second cousin 
to the slogan or the trademark. 

In Marion, Ind., there is a store run 
by a man whose name is Wolf. In all 
of his advertising appears a wolf’s head, 
accompanied by the following state- 
ment: “Well Fed but Still Hungry for 
Trade.” 

Lyons, Tulsa, Okla., is known for the 
fine looking lion and lioness that are 
pictured in his advertising. 

Stork, Evansville, Ind., employs a 
stork carrying a baby as his trademark. 
“Stick to Stork for Bargains,” is the 
advice given. 


What do you suppose Robins, Fort 
Smith, Ark., is rather partial to? Why 
two robin redbreasts, of course. 


Other Sorts of Names 


From animals and birds we pass to 
things. Running through the 
nameplate of Spear, New York, N. Y.. 
is a huge spear. 

To think of Greentree’s, Richmond, 
Va., is to think of the country, for there 
is a silhouette effect of a tree inserted 
in the name of the store. 

Sickel’s, Leavenworth, Kan.,  intro- 
duces rural atmosphere in the form of 


other 
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a sickle, such as is used for mowing 
purposes on the farm. 

West, Washington, D. C., has hitched 
his name up to the famous advice given 
by Horace Greeley, “Go West, Young 
Man.” The name West is_ inserted 
against the background of the setting 
sun. 

Harts, Long Prairie, Minn., reminds 
one of “Have a Heart?” The name ap- 
pears on two joined hearts with a bow 
and arrow sticking through them. 

Over the May Belle Shop. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., dangles a bell. 

Rite’s, Indianapolis, Ind., is simply 
a new fangled way of spelling Wright’s. 
Those folks who trade at this store learn 
to appreciate the subtle meaning of the 
twisted name. 

Born’s, New York City, at present 
capitalize their name only in connection 
with “specials”. Accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the current “special” is 


the headline—“Special BORN Today.” 


Trading Under Different Names 

Some merchants, for various _per- 
sonal reasons, prefer to trade under 
names other than their own. If vou 
are opening a new store, or are going 
into partnership, the following sugges- 
tions will prove of assistance to you in 
this connection: 

The Globe, Tulsa, Okla., is at once 
recognized because of the schoolroom 
revolving map of the world. 

It is perhaps only appropriate that 
The Pilot, Newport News, Va., should 
show the figure of a pilot at the helm 


of a ship. 








Display Windows of Denton’s Electrical Store, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The trademark of The Towers Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., is a lighthouse. 

In Evansville, Ind., is another Lib- 
erty Bell; the bell that is conspicuous 
in the advertising of the Liberty Fur- 
niture Co. 

The Bee Hive, Astoria, Ore., is a 
busy, busting store both by name and 
nature. 

The emblem of the Star Millinery, 
Newark, N. J., is one of those twinkling 
thing that light the heavens at night. 

The Spot, Newport News, Va., is rep- 
resented in the local newspapers by a 
huge blot of ink. 

The Rainbow Shop, Newark, N. J., 
has its name over the store front painted 
in colors in the form of a rainbow. 

Particularly in small towns and neigh- 
borhood sections does it pay to capital- 
ize your personality if you are on an 
intimate footing with your customers. 

A store in Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
known as “The Man from Michigan”. 
At the side of each ad is a bust of the 
proprietor, with his name inserted be- 
low. 

The publicity of the Handy Furni- 
ture Co., Evansville, Ind., is character- 
ized by a cut of Edward McGinness, 
dubbed as “The Handy Man.” 


Names That Mean Much 


Another form of name is that which 
sums up the policy or location of the 
establishment. As this may prove to 
be the particular article you are look- 
ing for, a few choice suggestions are 
given below: 

The Superior, El Dorado, Kan., backs 
up its name with the following explana- 
tory slogan: “All That the Name Im- 
plies”. 

The Convenient Shop, located in one 
of New York’s down town sections, is 
all that its name suggests. 

The Tumble In, New York, N. Y., 
calls attention to its one flight down 
location. 

The I. X. L., Fresno, Calif., are in- 
itials that are easy to remember. 

The Wonder, Portland, Ore., im- 
presses folks just the way the store is 
named. 

The public wants a name that can 
he easily remembered and pronounced. 
There is a department store in Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., that is quite a mouthful, so 
\braham & Straus is more familiarly 
know as A. & S. Do not give folks an 
opportunity to take undue familiarities 
with your name, because you will never 
know what it will lead to. Nicknames 
and abbreviations are all right to those 
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customers who know, but they are like 
Greek to outsiders, unless you rise to 
the occasion, as did Abraham & Straus, 
and give publicity to the name most 
people prefer. A short, easily pro- 
nounced and appropriate name is the 
best in the long run. 


A North Carolina Store 


Large Increase in Patronage Since Show- 
room Was Remodeled 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the interior of the electric shop of the 
Beck Electric Company, Tarboro, N. C. 
The store is centrally located in the 
city’s leading hotel, and a florist shop 
is also combined with it. E. Beck, the 
proprietor, says that the idea of the 
combination is a very good one. He 
writes as follows: 

“We are in the hotel building here 
and all of the traveling men who make 
a stop over here pass the store. We 
have had a number of them come in to 
express their approval of the combina- 
tion and the general impression that the 
store makes on a stranger is in the fact 
that three traveling men have left their 
names asking to have photos mailed to 
them and they said that it sure looked 
good. 

“The florist and ourselves had a joint 
opening of the new store and a carna- 
tion was given to all who visited the 
store on that date. The number who 
came in was really amazing for a small 
town. Some were residents here that we 
have never seen before called, and we 
have been here nearly three years. 
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“The store looks a little different from 
the photo, as we have not quite finished 
yet and are now arranging to have an 
aquarium about six feet long with gold 
fish, having it raised about a foot from 
the floor and set between the rails in the 
centre of the store. The space around 
that will be filled with green plants and 
lighted with hidden lights. 

“The business, according to our rec- 
ords has increased about thirty-three and 
a third percent since the store was re- 
modelled and all owing to an attractive 
showroom which we have evidence of in 
the shape of business.” 





Also Entertains the Kids 


One of the most successful washer 
salesmen in Chicago recently pointed 
out that when the washboard method of 
laundering was common, children were 
generally not attracted to the laundry 
when clothes were being cleaned. 
Where washers are used, he said, it is 
dificult to keep children away from 
them when they are in motion. There 
is no danger, for all moving parts are 
enclosed. 

“There is something about the me- 
chanical movements of the machine that 
attracts children to them,” he declared. 
“Mothers have no difficulty in keeping 
their children within sight. Children 
observe closely every process of the 
washing, and wash Monday, instead of 
becoming blue Monday, becomes a day 
they look forward to because of the in- 
terest taken in the work.” 





Combination Store of the Beck Electric Company of Tarboro, N. C. 
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“A few years ago, no one would have 
believed that the washing of clothes 


could be made interesting. The 
modern, beautifully designed electric 
washer has accomplished this. There 


is no suggestion of hard work about it. 


The unpleasant features suggested 
by the corrugated board are re- 


moved. There is less steam, dampness 
and dripping on the floor. 

“Laundering becomes a mere matter 
of pushing buttons and moving clutches 
and the delightful experience of wit- 
nessing soiled clothes 
white.” 


become snow 


Valentine Window 
By E. F. Newkirk 
Easy Directions for the Trim Are Set 
Forth by Expert 


Merchants in the electrical line and 
lighting field are realizing today as 
never before that their show windows 
are the best advertising medium they 
have—their closest connecting link with 
manufacturers’ advertising and the pub- 
lic they would redch. Many consider 
every passerby as a possible customer 
and keep talking to them through their 
best salesman It is 
well to remember that by keeping up 
with passing events, your customers will 
keep up with you. 


the show wirdow. 


St. Valentine’s day is getting to be 
more and more a gift occasion each 
year. The electrical dealer should look 
forward to this as a time to suggest 
electrical gifts, second only to Christ- 
The use of red and white for 
warm 


mas. 
Valentine decorations gives a 
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pleasing effect that has something sen- 
timental about it. 

The directions for making the Val- 
entine window display shown can read- 
ily be followed in making other dis- 
plays. First decide what merchandise 
you want to display and give an order 
to the sign shop for the poster and cut- 
out hearts—if you have none in your 
store who can make them. Next obtain 
the red and white and decorated crepe 
papers which are to be had in any city 
or town. With this material on hand, 
your merchandise all polished and laid 
out orderly, and your window clean, 
you are ready to start the display. 

The first step is to stretch a stout 
string or wire across the top of the win- 
dow halfway between the glass and 
background about four feet from the 
floor. The streamers having been pre- 
viously cut from the crepe paper folds 
into five even widths of the white paper 


and four even widths of the red paper. 


Arrange one end of each streamer 
across the string on the 
They are easily held on a 
by means of pins. Next 
the streamers across the 
the background. After draping all 
of the streamers evenly, cut off the ends 
to make the effect shown in the picture. 
Six inches from the floor for the white 
streamers and twelve from the floor for 
the red streamers are good lengths. 
The decorated crepe paper fits under 
the draped streamers well and is held 
to the background with pins. The white 
streamer hanging at each end of the 
window is a separate piece on which 
cutout hearts are pasted as shown. 

Red color screens over some of the 
window lights or reflectors will add a 
color tone to the whole display. After 
the ceiling and background are finished, 


ceiling. 

string 
arrange 
string on 
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place a strip of decorated crepe across 
the center of the floor. Next arrange 
the center poster and pedestals after 
which you are ready to place the mer- 
chandise. 

A display of this kind is an invita- 
tion to the public to come and look, 
and where the public is accustomed to 
look, they are sure to buy. 





Protects Against Burglary 
New Idea Endorsed by Police Officials and 
Dreaded by Bandits That Work in 
the Dark 

With police authorities throughout 
the country, striving to prevent or 
minimize the threatened spread of 
crime waves from the large centers of 

















All-Nite-Lite Transformer and Lamp 


population—notably New York, Chi- 
cago and such cities—to the smaller 
municipalities of the country, the in- 
telligent use of electric lighting as a 
protective measure is being strongly 
urged by police officials everywhere. 
The burning of night lights in house- 
holds, stores and offices, as a distinct 
measure of protection against the depre- 
dations of crooks or sneak thieves is 
receiving strong endorsements, as a re- 
sult of which live electrical dealers are 
making ready for an increased and 
active market for electrical devices 
which furnish this sort of protection. 
Through its national system of dis- 
tribution, and in close codperation with 





Valentine Window Suggestion From Edison Lamp Works 
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dealers, the General Electric Company, 
is launching an intensive sales cam- 
paign designed to meet the — increased 
lemand for electric lighting protection 
ind to aid in checking the spread of 
crime wherever possible. 

The company’s commercial service 
department has prepared sample win- 
dow displays for electrical dealers de- 
signed to emphasize the usefulness of 
the G. E. All-Nite-Lite Transformers 
for this purpose, and in other ways is 
stimulating dealer interest and con- 
sumer demend. 

Circumstances are such that the 
dealer can take advantage of the con- 
ditions for the increased sale of elec- 
tric protective devices and at the same 
time do a public service by increasing 
the use of such devices. On the other 
hand, the dealer himself is also in- 








Roof of Building Lighted by G. E. Flood 
Lighting Projector 


terested as a consumer, for the safety 
of his own property likewise depends 
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Building of E. Y. White & Company, San Antonio, Texas, Illuminated by Floodlighting 
Projectors Located Approximately 100 Feet From Building 


on the use of protective lighting in his 
store. 

These are some of the features which 
are characterizing the conduct of the 
General Electric sales campaign. It is 
being designed to reach the consumer, 
the dealer and the jobber with equal 
force, though in different kind and de- 
gree. 

Though primarily planned to push 
the sale of the All-Nite-Lite, a device 
consisting of a small transformer, con- 
nect through the light socket with a 
small bulb which can be burned all 














Window Display Suggestion by Commercial Service Department of General Electric 











Company, Designed to Show Protection of Property by Electric Lighting 


night for a month for about 10 cents, 
the use of flood lighting projectors for 
outdoor protection for manufacturing 
plants, municipalities, etc., is not being 
overlooked. Sales of these devices as 
an aid in checking the spread of crime, 
are also being pushed. 

Chief of Police J. W. Rynex of Sche- 
nectady sounds the keynote of the cam- 
paign and shows the service which elec- 
tricity can render in the present emer- 
gency. He declares: 

“Dim night lights are sensible invest- 
ments in home hallways or passage- 
ways. Records prove that the thief in- 
variably selects the darkened house in 
preference to the one that shows even 
the smallest light. There are both gas 
and electrical attachments that may be 
used without raising havoc. with light 
bills.” 

“Above all, every store should have 
at least one pilot light burning after 
nightfall. The light, if possible, should 
be directly over the safe. Another light 
may prove a good investment if it is 
located up in front in the store. Very 
brilliant lights are not necessary; just 
enough illumination to assure any pass- 
ing thief that his entry may be detected 
by the patrolman on the beat or by the 
late wayfarer. Burglar alarms, un- 
fortunately, are not always reliable. 
and stores thus equipped should be 
doubly fortified by the night light.” 


| - YOUR store attractive? If 


it is send us a description for 
| the benefit of the other fellow. 
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Selected Slogans from Canada 


By Ernest A. DENCH 


All Kinds and Sizes Are Offered, Many of Which Might 
Suggest Appropriate Ones for the Contractor-Dealer 


So many stores seem to get along 
without a slogan that there must be a 
reason for it. From the time of open- 
ing until you close at night you do not 
get a moment’s respite and you are then 
too tired to do any hard thinking. 

A simple piece of newspaper copy 
can be gotten off one’s chest in a few 
minutes, after constant practice, but a 
newspaper advertisement is generally 
only effective from one issue until the 
next. 

With the slogan it is different. In a 
few words the slogan permanently ex- 
presses the particular policy of your 
store—and that is a matter which can- 
not be expressed without much careful 
forethought. Better no slogan at all 
than a hastily conceived one that unin- 
tentionally misrepresents your store. 

To help you to pick a suitable slogan, 
fifty eight representative Canadian 
stores from Coast to Coast have come 
forward with slogans that they have 
found effective. 


Service Expressed a La Slogan 


Of course you render service. But 
how and in what form? Such a slogan 
should give this detailed information. A 
few examples: 

“We are here to serve you” (MacKin- 
non Co., Charlottetown, P. E. I.) 

“The Store of Superior Service” 
(Doig, Rankin & Robertson, Ltd., 
Brandon, Ont.) 

“The Firm for Service ”(Hudson’s 
Bay Co., Lethbridge, Alta.) 

“The Store that Gives Good Service” 
(Potter & Shaw, St. Catherines, Ont.) 

“The Store of Satisfaction” (Ogilvys, 
Montreal, P. Q.) 

“Where Service, Quality and Prices 
are Always the Best” (Cooks, St. Thom- 
as, Ont.) 

“Store of Quality and Service” (Ver- 
milea & Son, Belleville, Ont.) 

“Store Where Service Counts” (R. 
Curle, Redvers, Sask.) 

“Store of Individual Service” ( Robin- 
son, MacBean, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask.) 

“Our Motto—Quality Plus Service” 
(Gas and Electric Co.) 


For Small or Large Business 


Are you in a small or large way of 


business? It is up to you to inform the 


public of your local status. Some do it 
this way: 

“The Always Busy Store, But We’re 
never too Busy to Wait on You” (Geo. 
McLeod, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.) 

“The Store with the Stock” (Geo., 
Naylor & Co., Ingersoll, Ont.) 

“A Store for Everybody” (Browns, 
Ltd., Portage a Prairie, Man.) 

“Greatest Selection Under One Roof” 
(Winnipeg Piano Co., Man.) 

“Saskatchewan’s Greatest 
(MacMillans, Saskatoon, Sask.) 

“Where Most People Trade” (May- 
nards, Victoria, B. C.) 

“St. Thomas’ Greatest Shopping Cen- 
ter” (Goulds, St. Thomas, Ont.) 

“The People’s Store” (Dupuis Fre- 
res, Montreal, P. Q.) 

“The Big Store with the Big Stock” 
(Bishop’s, Sydney, N. S.) 


Quality Should be Mentioned 

Our old friend Quality is always en- 
gaged in mortal combat with his enemy 
Price Appeal, so here goes: 

“If You get it at Plimley’s, It’s All 
Right” (Plimleys, Victoria, B. C.) 

“Where the Good Goods Come From” 
(Arthur’s, London, Ont.) 

“The Seal of Quality” (Hudson’s Bay 
Co., Edmonton, Alta.) 

“It Pays to Pay for Quality” (Fair- 
weather , Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.) 

“The Store of Quality” (Younge 
Brothers, Camrose, Alta.) 


Store” 


Solving the Location Question 


Some stores are not easily found 
when one is in a hurry. . There is also 
the new resident to be considered. Now 
for a few location slogans: 

“Yours on the Corner on the Square” 
(Aos & Hellekson, Cabri, Sask.) 

“Always on the Sunnyside” (Foley, 
Bowmanville, Ont.) 

“Just Beyond the Court House” (Lu- 
cille, VanCouver, B. C.) 

“Just a Step Off St. Catherine on 
Bleury St., (Wilders, Montreal, P. Q.) 

“Ask the Conductor to Show you La- 
belle’s Store” (Labelle’s, Montreal, 
P. Q.) 

“Seventeen Store in Canada” (D’Al- 
laird’s, Edmonton, Alta.) 

“There’s a Davies Store Near Your 
Home. See a Phone Book (Davies Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.) 


In these days of H. C. L. the price 
appeal is not to be dispised. This angle 
should be touched upon if it is truthful 
of your establishment. 

“The Store That is Patronized by the 
Thrifty Buyer” (Simard’s, Cabri, Sask.) 

“The Store Where Your Dollar 
Learns to Have More Cents” (Engel, 
Oshawa, Ont.) 

“The Small Store with Big Values” 
(Tucker Piano Co., Winnipeg, Man.) 

“You Never Pay More at White's 
(White’s, Cabri, Sask.) 

“Values Tell (Cunninghams, Van- 
couver, B. C.) 

“The Better Value Store” (Smith & 
Chapman, Victoria, B. C.) 

“The Store that Saves you Money” 
(Gordon & Orr, Stratford, Ont.) 

“Prices Right” (Holmans, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I.) 


The First Person Appeal 

The slogan addressed in the first per- 
son is generally in the nature of a cor- 
dial invitation to patronize your store. 
It consequently carries more weight 
than the third person slogan. Here are 
some: 

“Get it at Goodwin’s” 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.) 

“Get the Habit of Dealing at John- 
son’s, (Clinton, Ont.) 

“You Can get what you want at Joy- 
ner’s” (Moost Jaw, Sask.) 

“The Store it will Pay You to Know” 
(Allans, Montreal, P. Q.) 

“Shop at Poutre’s. It Pays” (Pou- 
tre’s, Sherbrooke, P. Q.) 

“Come to Hays First” (Hays, Lon- 
don, Ont.) 

“Something Better—Call and See 
G-o-r-d-o-n-s” (Gordons, Edmonton, 
Alta.) 

“Watch Our Windows for Your 
Wants” (Chestnut & Stone, Ltd., Fred- 
erickton, N. B.) 


The Old Established Store 

If you have been in business in the 
same town for years you do not need to 
be told the importance of capitalizing 
the fact like these: 

“The Place Where Grandmother 
Traded in 1872” (Chevitr’s, Winnipeg, 
Man.) 

“The Old Store with the Young Spir- 
eo & Co., Sherbrooke, 

- Q.) 


(Goodwin’s, 
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Effective Publicity for Vacuum Cleaners 


By W. B. STODDARD 


Methods Carried Out by Progressive Electric Shops in Various Parts 
of the Country For Making Their Stores Popular and Prosperous 


“Start the New Year clean—and keep 
things clean all the year with a vacuum 
cleaner” would be an excellent slogan 
for any dealer in electrical household 
conveniences to adopt. 


After the holiday trade there should 
be no suspension of activities. Indeed 
now is the very time when one should 
be the most active. It is easy to sell 


when the public is in the buying mood, 
but it requires brains to sell when the 
public is in a quiescent state. 
the time for a campaign of education— 
to show the housewives and buyers in 
general the absolute advantage of the 
electric cleaner. 

Of 


broom or 


Now is 


more than the 
the handpower machine; 
though it is not the present but the ulti- 
mate saving that should be considered, 
and any salesman with a knowledge of 
his wares knows that there is not only 
time and labor saved but actual money 
saved in the course of a year by using 
this efficient, modern household conven- 
ience. How then, can he impress this 
fact upon the public? Perhaps the 
methods adopted by some live wires in 
various parts of the country will assist 
him in boosting his own sales. 

First, and undoubtedly the most im- 
portant of all, is an effective window 
display. Just a mere exhibition of 
cleaners will not do—they are not suf- 
ficiently striking in themselves to com- 
mand the attention of the man or 
woman hurrying by. What is needed 
is a special demonstration of their use- 
fulness; an actual room with draperies 
and rugs to be cleaned; or a sale of 
cleaners with cards showing the good 
points of the special type which is be- 
ing featured. Let us see how other 
electrical dealers have tackled this 
problem: 

The Electrical Necessities Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, facing on one of the city’s 
finest arcades, has no background to its 
window, so that any person passing can 
look past the window display into the 
pleasant salesroom where the various 
electric household necessities are exhi- 


course it costs 


bited. A recent window was devoted 
to featuring the Hoover vacuum 
cleaners. At one end was a life size 
cardboard cut of a young woman 


the 
constructed 


operating the cleaner. In centre 
quaint, 


sweeper with card: 


was a rudely 

Grandpa Hoover—the first 
suction sweeper made, sold at 
$125.00 cash. 


In striking contrast were several of 
the latest model sweepers, with a card: 


Over 40,000 grandchildren 
in Cleveland—Price $47.50. 


The interior of the shop was that of a 
charming breakfast room or sun parlor, 
floored with a soft rug, with wicker 
furniture, pictures on the wall, a bright 
hued bird and other accessories. On 
the table were shown percolator, toaster, 
and waffle iron, while at the end of the 
room was a case containing flash lights, 
vibrators, and small electrical merchan- 
dise. Against the wall were a row of 
vacuum cleaners, with a long card: 


A few minutes each day 
with a vacuum cleaner keeps 
the house fresh and sweet and 
does away with the weekly tur- 
moil of broom and duster. 


Merchandise displayed in the proper 
environment increases vastly in selling 
power. It is one thing to tell what a 
vacuum cleaner will do, and another to 


show it at work in a living room per- 
forming its functions. One of the most 
effective displays of this kind was that 
arranged by Schuneman & Evans, St. 
Paul, Minn. The window was set to 
represent a living room floored with a 
dark toned rug, brocaded wall paper, 
wicker cretonned upholstered furniture, 
a mahogany floor lamp with plum 
colored shade, and a tall vase of winter 
blooming flowers. 
was a 


In the foreground 
crimson and navy 
georgette, operating a vacuum cleaner. 
The fact that she wore an afternoon 
gown, with no apron, was a proof that 
sweeping with a vacuum cleaner created 
no dirt or dust. The machine had a 
mirror in front, permitting the opera- 
tion of the cleaner to be seen. A card 
close to the glass advised: 


woman in 


The motor driven brush gets 
all the dirt, surface and im- 


bedded. 


Snappy newspaper ads should be a 
prime consideration of the merchant 
who wishes to increase his sale of 
vacuum cleaners. Don’t get into the 
habit of printing formal, dry-as-dust 
announcements, but make them full of 
human interest. Talk to the reading 
public just as you would to the man 


= 








Living Room Setting of Display Window of Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul, Minn. 
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or woman who entered your store. 
Reason with them as to the advantage 
of an electric cleaner. Take for ex- 
ample a recent ad of the Illuminating 
Co., of Cleveland, O. It showed a 


weary woman leaning on a broom: 


LEARN A LESSON FROM 
YOUR FALL HOUSE 
CLEANING 
Before you start on your 
spring housecleaning just ask 
yourself why it is necessary to 
turn your home upside down 
just to get rid of all the dirt 
that has 

your fall house cleaning. 

Isn't it because the sweep- 
ing and dusting you have done 
each day has failed to clean 
thoroughly? Because you 
have reached only the surface 
dirt with your broom and dust 
pan? 

Why not decide that this 
shall be your last semi-annual 
housecleaning, and purchase 
an Electric Cleaner? Then 
you can keep your home spot- 
lessly clean every day in the 
year. 


acc umulated since 


Another, that takes grownups back 
to the days of childhood, was used to 
good advantage by Kelly, Marion, Ind., 
to show the wonders of the Sweeper- 
Vac: 

THE GREATEST JOYS OF 
LIFE WERE THOSE OF 
OUR PLAY DAYS 

Regardless of what fate has 
yielded in later years, or in 
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Homelike Interior of Electric Necessities Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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what degree fortune may have 
smiled on you, when thoughts 
revert to the play days of 
youth the happiest memories 
are recorded. Life with its 
added _ responsibilities of in- 
creasing years has not allowed 
a resumption of play days un- 
til now. 

Can you imagine anything 
fascinating than to 
simply press a tiny button, 
roll a beautiful little ‘nickel 
plated instrument around the 


more 


room, and while you are e1- 
joying the new toy, lo, the 
hardest part of your work is 
finished as if by magic. The 
rugs are immaculate, the 
floors are clean. the furniture 
requires no _ dusting, 
housekeeping days 

again “play days.” 


your 
become 


Surely you want an Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner, and surely 
shall have one. Merely 
make a cash payment of one 
single dollar and the vaccum 
cleaner will be delivered to 
your home—the balance of 
the payments to be made in 
modest amounts at regular 
intervals, 


you 


It is often an easy matter to reach 
through their children people who do 
not respond readily to a direct appeal. 
The experience of a dealer in one of 
the larger cities of southern Illinois is 
a case in point. A manufacturing firm 
whose line of sweepers he handled got 
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out an attractive little booklet entitled 
“The Story of a Lump o’Dirt.” It was 
attractively illustrated, and related the 
experience of a lump of dirt—“just an 
ordinary lump of dirt out of the 
road”—to used its own designation as 
it writes its autobiography—in connec. 
tion with a broom, carpet sweeper and 
vacuum Here was a_ fairy 
story with a deeper meaning that would 
appeal to all. 

This enterprising merchant secured a 
quantity of these books and then adver- 
tised in the papers: “A Modern Fairy 
Tale—Free to all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen.” They went 
on to state that to all children who 
called on a certain Saturday afternoon 
they would give one of these books. 
All that was necessary to secure a book 
was to sign a card containing the name 
and address of their parents. If any- 
one doubted the efficacy of advertising 
he had only to stand near the store door 
that day and watch the crowd of chil- 
dren that streamed through the entrance 
from one o'clock until closing time. 
Close to a thousand booklets were dis- 
tributed and they found their way into 
homes in every section of the city. 
Best of all, they were read by hundreds 
of grownups, who would never have 
taken the trouble to glance through the 
book if it had been handed to them or 
mailed to them direct. From the list of 
addresses secured from the children a 
mailing list was compiled and about 
a week later a circular letter was gotten 
out and mailed to the parents: 


Dear Sir (or Madam): 

We presume you read the 
little booklet brought home by 
your young son or daughter— 
and of course the story had 
a deeper meaning to you than 
it did to the children. Have 
you not often had experience 
in your own home with a lump 
of dirt that was tracked into 
the house and deposited on the 
rug or carpet, becoming so 
imbedded that it resisted all 
your efforts to dislodge it? 

You read in this little story 
how the Blank suction cleaner 
did the work and it occurs to 
us that you might like to see 
this proven in your own home. 
Just tear off the slip at the bot- 
tom, sign your name and ad- 
dress and we will be pleased 
to arrange for a free demon- 


cleaner. 
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Display Window of Electrical Necessities Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Shows Through 
to Store Interior 


stration of the wonderful 
cleaning powers of this elec- 
tric suction cleaner. 


At the bottom was a perforated slip 
requesting a free demonstration of the 
merits of the Blank cleaner, with space 
left for name and address. Whenever 
any of these slips was received, a 
demonstration was given at the earliest 
date possible, and at its conclusion full 
information as to the cost of the cleaner 
and the remarkably easy payments plan 
upon which it was sold, was left with 
the mistress of the house. The firm’s 
effort did not end here, as later a per- 
sonal call by one of the salesmen was 
made, while literature on the subject 
was sent at regular intervals until a sale 
was made or definite intimation given 
that the householder would not pur- 
chase—something that very rarely 
happened. 

Keeping everlastingly at it is the only 
secret of successful salesmanship, but 
care must be taken to present the 
proposition from a new angle each 
time, and thus keep up the interest of 
the prospective buyer. 





Masculinizing the Vibrator 


To show the wide practical use of 
electrical vibrators by men, and to re- 
fute the common belief that these ap- 
pliances ‘are simply for the beauty 


parlor and boudoir, The P. A. Geier 
Company of Cleveland has just issued 
a leaflet entitled “He Stuff” in which 
emphasis is laid upon the masculine 
arguments in favor of electric vibration. 

“Vibratory massage gives the same 
effect as a rubdown,” the writer of this 
brochure declares. ‘“Puglists, football 
players, wrestlers—all devotees of the 
hard, he-man games have ‘rubbers’ to 
knead their muscles and stimulate their 
circulation. One can have the same 
treatment right at home without the aid 
of an attendant, by the use of an elec- 
tric vibrator.” 

The sale of vibrators can be greatly 
increased by this masculine appeal, ac- 
cording to those who have specialized 
in the device, and on this account the 
new Royal leaflet will prove interesting 
to all electric merchants and salesmen 
because of the effective selling “am- 
munition” it contains. Copies will be 
supplied free by The P. A. Geier Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 





Electric Fan Business 


Brief Outline of Conditions as Seen by 
the Manufacturer 


An optimistic view of the fan motor 
situation is contained in a statement 


just issued by the Fan Motor Section of 
the Associated Manufacturers of elec- 
trical Supplies. . 

It was stated that the left over stocks 






in the south are very low, in the west 
quite small, in the southwest below 
normal, on the Pacific coast low, while 
in the east the stock is a bit larger than 
usual, due in a measure to unfavorable 
weather conditions having set in which 
tended to prevent the jobber and dealer 
from disposing of their stocks. How- 
ever a line drawn between the east and 
the west would show a normal left over 
stock of fans. 

It is felt that this left over stock will 
not have any appreciable effect on the 
trade next year; in fact the manufact- 
urers are very optimistic about the fu- 
ture fan motor business, particularly 
regarding its use in the home. Efforts 
are to be made to emphasize to the 
trade, through various mediums, the 
uses of the fan in winter, so as to make 
it an all the year round utility device 
instead of a seasonable luxury, as it has 
been regarded by many. 

Conditions today are quite similar to 
those prior to the war and there ap- 
pears to be no tendency on the part of 
the retail trade to try and murder 
prices. In fact there is no reason why 
they should, for the present fan motor 
prices represent simply the actual in- 
creases called for by the increased 
prices of labor and material, and are 
not in any sense the result of profiteer- 
ing. This is adequately shown by a 
comparison of current fan motor prices 
with those of food, shoes, clothing, au- 
tomobiles and other commodities, the 
prices of which have been increased in 
some cases several hundred percent. 

The present fan motor business is in 
a stable condition and the stock that 
is left over in only considered an or- 
dinary business risk. In the early part 
of the season, the manufacturers were 
unable to keep pace with the demand, 
but they kept on building though the 
demand fell off, and as a result secured 
a surplus stock which they now have on 
hand. The same condition applies to 
the jobbers in some places. They didn’t 
get the fans at first but secured them 
when the demand had slackened. 

Most of the manufacturers are plan- 
ning for an increase in production of 
from 20 to 25 percent. One in partic- 
ular is planning a 40% increase. Some 
of the smaller manufacturers, while not 
planning for an increased production, 


are keeping up to the 1920 schedule. 
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Executive Committee 
Meets at National Headquarters as We Go 
to Press 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers convened for its 
semi annual session on Monday, Jan- 
uary 24, at National Headquarters in 
New York City. 

As this monthly magazine had to go 
to press before the meeting adjourned 
on Tuesday, January 25, a full account 
of the proceedings cannot be published 
until next month, 

G. M. Sanborn, chairman of the 
nominating committee announced on 
Tuesday afternoon that the work of his 





James R. Strong 


committee had not seemed to be par- 
ticularly difficult until an attempt was 
made to select a National Chairman to 
succeed W. Creighton Peet, who has so 
satisfactorily held that office since 1918. 
James R. Strong had been the first and 
only choice of the committee, but Mr. 
Strong, on account of personal affairs 
had positively declined the nomination. 

After the nominating committee had 
spent twenty-four hours in endeavoring 
to convince Mr. Strong of the error of 
his ways, and after enlisting the per- 
suasive powers of William L. Goodwin 
in behalf of the worthy efforts of the 
committee, Mr. Strong was at last pre- 
vailed upon to accept the nomination. 
It goes without saying that he was 
unanimously elected, amid the pro- 
longed applause of all who were pres- 
ent. 
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James R. Strong is so well and 
favorably known that he requires no ex- 
tended introduction. He was born in 
New York City, graduted from Trinity 
College in 1882, and was first associ- 
ated with the U. S. Light Company of 
Newark, N. J. Since 1892 he has been 
the president of the Tucker Electric 
Construction Company, one of the large 
electrical contracting concerns in New 
York City. 

The National Association will take 
great pride in having Mr. Strong as its 
leader, and congratulations are due the 
nominating committee and Mr. Good- 
win for having induced him to take this 
office. 

On page 42 of the advertising sec- 
tion of this issue will be found 
a complete list of the officers and the 
newly appointed committee chairman 
approved by the National Executive 
Committee at this meeting. 


Milwaukee Holds Reunion 


Enthusiastic Meeting Greets Special Repre- 
sentative Davis From National Asso- 
ciation Office 

On Tuesday evening, December 14, 
the Milwaukee Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers Association turned their 
regular monthly meeting into an “an- 
nual reunion” celebration at the Mary- 
land Hotel, with an open house invita- 
tion to all Milwaukee electrical inter- 
ests. Seventy-two electrical men sat 
down to the fine banquet provided and 
these men represented sixty-six dif- 
ferent firms. 

Laurence W. Davis, special repre- 
sentative from the National Association 
Headquarters was present as guest of 
the evening, as the result of an invita- 
tion sent him two months in advance. 
The meeting was presided over by Paul 
C. Burrill, chairman of the Milwaukee 
Association, with H. M. Northrup their 
genial and popular secretary as _re- 
corder. 

With them at the speakers’ table 
were Ben L. Burdick, chairman of the 
Wisconsin State Association, W. A. 
Jackson of Chicago, Frank Greusel and 
Perry Boole of the G-Q Electric Co.., 
and Phil Polacheck, who holds the 
splendid record of never having missed 
but one association meeting in ten years, 
that one being when he was sick in bed. 

Chairman Burrill opened the meeting 
with a brief statement of the activities 
of the Milwaukee Association. During 
the past year the regular meetings have 
taken up an analysis of the various 
branches of the electrical contractors’ 
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business, particularly old house wiring, 
resulting in a valuable readjustment of 
unit Several 
special meetings of motor and power 
men have been held for the discussion 
of their mutual interests. 

The association has been active in 
securing a local licensing ordinance 
providing for an Examing Board for 
examining new contractors and is now 
using its influence in preventing the 
passage of a “Lien Law” bill which 
would take away from a sub-contractor 
any recourse from the owner in case of 
default of the general contractor. 

Such important work as shown by the 
report of Chairman Burrill should have 
the support of every contractor-dealer 
in Milwaukee. 

Ben L. Burdick, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Association, spoke for that 
organization and emphasized the im- 
portance of a strong state organization. 
He announced the program of the State 
Convention called for January 19 and 
the plans being made to bring the state 
solidly together. 

W. A. Jackson, guest of the Associa- 
tion from Chicago, gave a brief account 
of the work of his firm in their remark- 
able accomplishment of putting into 
operation that day the first of two 20,- 
000 K. W. units in the new power plant 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Co., nine months after the first 
sod on the site of the plant was turned. 

Special Representative Davis held 
the close attention of every man for 
over an hour with his description of the 
work of the National 


costs on such work. 


Association, and 
it is constantly 
splendid growth 


the greater influence 
acquiring through its 
in membership. 

He told of the importance of the re- 
cent investigation into the overhead 
cost of merchandising, and emphasized 
the need for greater knowledge of busi- 
ness operations by every contractor- 
dealer. The simple Business 
Record is one of the great steps in this 
direction, as it places in the hands of 
the small business firm a system so 
simple that anyone can easily use it and 
yet providing the fundamental facts 
needed for intelligent handling of a 
business. 


new 


This system is so designed 
that it can readily be transferred to the 
Standard Cost Accounting System when 
the business justifies it and its small 
cost places it within reach of every man. 

Mr. Davis followed his story of the 
National Association work with a 
“blackboard talk” on overhead, per- 


centages, and the importance of care- 
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ful buying and prompt collections in 
affecting the annual profits. 

At the close of the meeting several 
applications for membership were pre- 
sented to Secretary Northrup and also 
a number of orders for the new Busi- 
ness Record. 


Big Time at Rochester 


Contractor-Dealers’ Meeting Was Largely 
Attended and Enjoyed by Everybody 


Preceding a Goodwin-Chase Meeting, 
there was a general gathering of elec- 
trical contractors, dealers, and central 
station men held in Rochester on Mon- 


° 


day, December 13. The entire day was 
devoted to an electrical rejuvenation, 
fostered by the local interests and di- 
Laube of the 
Construction Co., Robert M. 
Searle of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Company, and others. 

The 
issued several 
brought 


rected by Messrs. G. F. 
Electric 


announcements and _ invitations 
weeks before the date 
hundred electrical 
men to Rochester, from practically all 
parts of New York State. During the 
morning there was an inspection of the 
low al sales 


over two 


rooms and merchandising 
groups of visitors guided 
from place to place, were shown the 
lighting fixture and appliance display 
rooms, and were entertained by repre- 
sentatives of these companies. 


houses, as 


At noon a luncheon was served in the 
Powers Hotel, with about two hundred 
plates. A talk upon the reasons and 
possibilities of better factory lighting 
was given by Samuel G. Hibben, illum- 
inating engineer of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., who as a field representative 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, demonstrated by graphic charts 
what could be done in Rochester to 
popularize industrial lighting, and ex- 
plained plans for 
exhibit of 


installing a 
factory lighting 
fixtures under the auspices of the N. E 
L. A. and the local electrical and trade 
bodies. 

His talk centered upon the slogan 
“He profits most who serves best.” He 


per- 
manent 


proposed that all contractors, dealers, 


and central station men get together. 
each contributing pro rata a small sum 


not to exceed $25, and secure a vacant 
room into which would be placed ex- 
amples of good and bad _ industrial 
lighting, various pictures and charts, 
platform display devices, etc., and that 
demonstrations of good 
given to the industrial 
effort to 


lighting be 
interests in an 


educate operators in the 
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simplest and yet most vital funda- 
mentals of economic and safe modern 
illumination. In order to put his sug- 
gestions into practice a local committee 
of contractor-dealers was formed, Mr. 
Laube, chairman, to evolve definite 
plans for installing a permanent educa- 
tional lighting display. 

In the afternoon an inspection trip 
was made through the hydro-electric 
generating station of the Rochester Gas 
& Electric Co., and the works of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. All visitors and 
local men met for dinner at the Powers 
Hotel in the evening. 

The dinner proved to be a lively gath- 


ering. It was scheduled to be a “Good- 


Samuel G. Hibben 


as a testimonial to Wil- 
liam Goodwin. Mysterious 
boxes labeled “Goodwin’s pills for sick 
electrical were suspended 
from the ceiling and during the evening 
colored were released from 
them. There was singing and plenty of 


win meeting,” 
Lincoln 


business” 
balloons 


bonhomie, as well as entertainment 
features, which came later. 

As principal guest, Mr. Goodwin was 
the principal speaker. There were 
many other features, however. Clarence 
Wheeler was toastmaster, and he was 
assisted by John J. O'Connell, chairman 
of the contractor-dealers’ association. 
The speakers included Thomas F. 
Chantler, of New York city, who spoke 
on “What the Society of Electrical De- 
velopment Does to Help the Contractor- 
Dealers in Business:” William H. Mc- 
Donald, electrical inspector for the 
Board of Underwriters, whose subject 
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was “What the Electrical Industry Owes 
to the Public;”” Samuel Adams Chase, 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Better 
Wiring,” and Robert M. Searle, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Gas and Electrical 
Corporation, on “The Development of 
the Art.” 

Mr. Goodwin’s address was a vigor- 
ous appeal to the electrical men to de- 
velop a practical faith in their business 
so that they may sell it to the public. 
He declared that the best way for them 
not only to show but to obtain faith in 
the electrical field was to invest their 
money in it, and alleged that the desper- 
ate condition which most public utili- 
ties are in is due to the fact that the 
public will not put faith in them. He 
told the electrical men that the public 
utilities were a part of the industry 
from which they earned their liveli- 
hood and that they should accept re- 
sponsibility for the utilities’ welfare by 
investing their money in them. ; 





Urges Better Accounting 
By F. W. ARMsTRONG 


Secretary of Duluth Builders’ Exchange 
Sends Report of Meeting 

The need of proper methods of ac- 
counting for small, as well as larger 
contractor-dealers, was emphasized by 
L. W. Davis, field representative of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers in an address be- 
fore the members of the Duluth Asso- 
ciation, December 20, at the Commer- 
cial Club. Mr. Davis recommended do- 
ing away with backs of envelopes and 
scratch paper and using modern ac- 
counting systems in their places. 

The question of overhead expense was 
fully explained, and Mr. Davis stated 
that smaller firms do not all include 
this expense, and men who do not, would 
be better off working for someone else 
than for themselves. Mr. Davis went 
into the subject of purchasing and dem- 
onstrated.that economical buying and 
quick turnover enables the man who 
purchases only a thirty or sixty-day sup- 
ply to make a bigger percentage of profit 
for the year than the man who pur- 
chases several years in advance and 
borrows money to carry on his busi- 
ness. 

Keeping collections up also enables 
the contractor and dealer to inerease 
the percentage of profit, and permits 
him to take trade discounts allowed by 
the jobber and manufacturer. A thirty- 
day turnover and a thirty-day collec- 
tion means about four times the profit 
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permitted by a 120-day turnover and a 
similar length of time for collections. 

Unique methods of advertising in dif- 
ferent cities were explained. The Du- 
luth association will profit by the ex- 
ample of other cities in this line, and 
will undoubtedly draw the attention of 
the public to the need of electrical ap- 
pliances and the saving to be effected 
by their installation. This publicity 
campaign will be by the association, as 
aw hole. 

About 35 members of the association 
from Duluth and Superior were pres- 
ent. Mr. Davis was completing a tour 
of 150 cities in this country, and has 
addressed similar organizations in all 
these cities. His talk contained inter- 
esting side lights on the success of elec- 
trical organizations in this country and 
what they are doing for bettering con- 
ditions among their members and the 
good of the entire electrical industry. 

A. L. Foster, president of the Com- 
mercial Electrical Company, Duluth, is 
secretary of the Duluth association. 





Cleveland League 


New Organization is Full of Pep and is 
Arousing Great Interest in Ohio’s 
First City 

That the Electrical League of Cleve- 
land is a lively institution cannot be 
successfully denied. Evidence of this 
is expressed in the weekly bulletin is- 
sued by that organization. It is full of 
pep from start to finish, a sample of 
which is shown in the following, taken 
from a recent issue: 

“Some fellows are like grasshoppers! 
They gleefully hop under a shining sun 
—when business booms—giving little 
heed to anything but their own mir- 
rored reflections or their own happy 
bloomlets. It’s so easy; and so simple! 

“Then a winter weather of rotten bus- 
iness sweeps in, and what happens? 

“But witness the ant and its human 
analogy, the codperator! While the 
weather was fine and the business of 
making a living so simple, he collected 
his band of brothers. Together they 
built a warm castle with a larder twice 
the necessary size. And all of them 
remained fat and happy. 

“The grasshopper meanwhile strug- 
vled and fought. Then he died. 

“What's the difference between the 
electrical grasshopper and the electrical 
ant? One says, ‘Phoo, I know my bus- 
iness. What good are all these meet- 
ings and organizations and codpera- 
tions? I don’t need ’em.’? The other 
says, ‘Let’s all get together, fellows, and 
put this thing over. I’ve found I can’t 
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do it alone. But if we all push, we'll 
get it done. Let’s codperate. 

“Both are selfish—yes. But one is 
ignorantly selfish and the other is wise- 
ly so. The man who is_ ignorantly 
selfish, with a constant frown on the 
other fellow, defeat his own selfish pur- 
poses. He wants the other fellow to like 
him and help him and gets the reverse 
of both. The wise selfish man shoves 
forth a warm hand with a broad smile. 
And he gets what he wants. 

“A wise young dapper named Ben 
Franklin once yelled out, ‘Fellows, 
we've all got to hang together or we'll 
all hang separately.” That shout 
marked the beginning of the most suc- 
cessful nation on earth. 

“Whenever anything big was put over, 
united action was the cause. That ap- 
plied to Sparta’s invincible troops cen- 
turies ago. It applied to Rome’s le- 
gions. It applies to modern business. 

“Cooperation sometimes hurts. Cer- 
tainly. That’s why friend grasshopper 
worked alone. 

“Codperation is doing something for 
the other fellow you don’t want to do 
because eventually it will help you and 
the other fellow.” 





Elect New Chairman 


At Annual Meeting of New York State 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers was held in Al- 
bany, New York on January 12 and 13 
and was well attended. 

The meetings were held in the aud- 
itorium of the Municipal Gas Company 
on State Street, which was furnished 
to the organization without charge 
through the courtesy of the company. 

January 12 was devoted to meetings 
of the Executive Committee, where re- 
ports of the officers were submitted and 
the routine business of the organization 
was transacted. 

It is interesting to note that there has 
been an increase of 25% in the mem- 
bership of the organization for the past 
year and an increase of 33144% in the 
amount of business done by the mem- 
bers, showing that the 1920 business 
throughout the state was extremely 
good. 

The Executive Committee discussed 
the work and program for the ensuing 
year and decided that the direction of 
the operations of the association should 
be in the hands of a Board of Manage- 
ment consisting of seven members of 
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the Executive Committee who would 
meet quarterly. 

The Executive Committee elected the 
the following officers for the year 1921: 
Chairman, F. A. Mott, of the Wheeler- 
Green Electrical Co., Rochester; Treas- 
urer, J. F. Burns, of Schenectady; 
Secretary, J. P. Ryan, of New York City. 

The meeting of members was called 
to order at ten o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing, with M. H. Johnson, of Utica, pre- 
siding. 

The first business done was the rati- 
fication of the plans of the Executive 
Committee in regard to redistricting the 
state and also the endorsement of the 
Executive Committee suggestion as to 
the board of management. 

J. H. Herzog, vice president of the 
National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany, New York, made 
an interesting address on general finan- 
cial conditions throughout the country 
and brought home forciably to the mem- 
bers the valuable work of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in maintaining financial 
stability during the abnormal times 
created by war and the period fol- 
lowing the war. Mr. Herzog sounded a 
note of optimism as to the future bus- 
iness, and pointed out the desirability 
of maintaining stock at normal volume 
and the need of absolutely living 
up to contracts. 

Samuel Adams Chase of the Westing- 
house Co., spoke on “Harmonizing the 
Industry” and in talk 
paid a warm tribute to W. L. Goodwin 


opening his 
and the wonderful work that he has 
done for the entire trade. Mr. Chase 
also emphasized the importance of 
larger attendance at meetings and more 
discussion of the subjects brought 
before the meeting. 

5. G. Hibben of New York City, re- 
presenting the Illuminating Engi- 
neeing Society, spoke on “Applied II- 
luminating Engineering” and pointed 
out that the function of the illuminating 
engineer was to make light useable. 
Mr. Hibben presented interesting charts 
showing the past growth in the use of 
light and the necessity for intelligent 
work by the contractor-dealer along 
educational lines to produce better 
lighting conditions in factories, stores, 
and residences, and emphasized the 
point that as business men we must have 
imagination and vision in order to 
carry forward our industries success- 
fully. 

The meeting closed on the afternoon 
of the 13th, and fixed the next meeting 
of the association for July 19, in the 
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city of Buffalo, New York, this being 
the day preceding the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 


To Help Central Stations 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the National Executive Committee 
at its meeting in New York City on 
January 24, 1921: 

Whereas, The Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers recognize 
the present need of public utilities in 
general and central stations in 
ticular in furthering their sale 
securities to the public, be it hereby 

Resolved, That this committee shall 
offer its moral and active support in 
promoting the feeling of good will 
toward said central station interests, 
and urge the membership of the organ- 
ization which it represents to do all in 
its power toward that end. 


par- 


of 





Buchanan Family Party 


“Let’s have a savings fund,” was the 
spontaneous outburst among employes 
at the Christmas Party of J. F. Bu- 
chanan & Co., Philadelphia. They will 
call it the “Buchanan Family Thrift 
Fund”—so arrangements were immedi- 
ately started to make the plan opera- 
tive January 1. By weekly payments 
for one year, 10% interest to be paid 
and a bonus of 10% to be given by the 
firm as an incentive, convertible into 
certificates at 7%. 

This Buchanan Party is an annual af- 
fair for the distribution of profit shar- 
ing bonuses presented to all members 
of the family who have been in con- 
tinuous service for more than two years 
Fifty checks were distributed. 

Coming at the holiday period, wives 
and sweethearts were also present. To 
each the firm gave two Christmas gifts 
to every employe, while the organization 
surprised the firm upon its 25th anni- 
versary by presenting a beautiful office 
clock from the construction department 
and a hat tree from the sales depart- 
ment, with fitting sentiment. 

Banauet and dancing followed a 
vaudeville staced by “Buchanan Fam- 
ilv” talent. The true ring was quite 
evident—all the arransements were as- 
sumed and executed by the emvloves—- 
all the firm was expected to do was to 
foot the bills. 

Svontaneous expressions of 
harder work were heard from all sides 
after Mr. Buchanan had expressed the 


closer. 
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determination to hold the rates of com- 
pensation now being paid—his thought 
was increase the effort, efficiency and 
team work, so there would be no rea- 


J. F. Buchanan 


son for rate reduction. This idea met 
with hearty respone. 

No outsiders were admitted—the 
“Buchanan Family” wanted no_ re- 
straint. One exception was made how- 


ever. The genial Harry Winder, with 





Gilbert Smith 


a host of friends in Philadelphia, on 
for the holidays from Chicago, was the 
special guest of Gilbert Smith and was 
asked to give his secret on “Living 


Without Work.” No one in the Bu- 


chanan Family believes in that idea. 
Altogether the affair was a great suc- 

cess and the family are now talking of 

and arranging for the summer’s outing. 
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News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements, 
and New Establishments Opened 

The Electric Home Appliance Com- 
pany with stores at Hartford, Conn., and 
Providence, R. 1., will open a branch 
store at 362 Bridge Street, Springfield, 
Mass. Electrical appliances will be 
carried. 

H. D. Keller has opened a new elec- 
tric appliance store in Coldwater, Mich. 

D. A. McLarty will open a new store 
carrying a full line of electrical sup- 
plies at 107 Seventh Avenue, Cordele, 
Ga. 

The Sherman Electric Company has 
opened a new store in Salem, Oregon. 
Incorporated capital $300,000. Incor- 
porators: C. A. Buckley and others. 

S. & S. Electric Company is opening 
a new electric appliance store in Co- 
loma, Mich. Stevenson & Spencer are 
the proprietors. 

It is reported that Frank W. Payson 
has opened a new store carrying elec- 
trical goods in Methuen, Mass. 

Born Electric Company of which H. 
R. Shollenberger and others are pro- 
prietors, is opening an electrical sup- 
ply store in Hamburg, Pa. Incorpor- 
ated capital $5,000. 

A new electric store has been opened 
by the Electric Company of Delaware 
at 102 West Seventh Street, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Isko Electric Company has opened 
a new electric appliance store in Tulsa, 
Okla. Incorporated capital $100.000. 
Incorporators: E. R. Kemp and others. 

Interstate Appliance Corporation of 
Jenkintown, Pa., will take over the elec- 
trical appliance department of the Phil- 
adelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

The Corridan Electric Company, suc- 
cessors to Hart & Didsbury. has opened 
a new store in Plainville, Conn. 

Howard-Simpson Electrical Supply 
Company will open an electrical appli- 
ance store on Maryland Avenue. An- 

napolis, Maryland. 

Goldenberg Bros., in the electrical 
supply business at 177 Montauk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, will open a branch store 
on Corner Nostrand Avenue and Mon- 
roe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leopold Rinkenback has opened a 
store carrying a full line of electrica! 
supplies in the Engesser Building. Sus- 


quehanna Avenue, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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Frank Davis Electric Shop has opened 
a new electric supply store in Bessemer, 
Mich. 

J. J. O'Donnell will open a new elec- 
tric store in about three weeks on 526 
Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Moreland Electric Company of which 
B. C. Moreland is proprietor, is open- 
ing a new electric store in Grenada, 
Miss. 

Leslie Clement will open a new elec- 
tric supply store in Peatty’s Building, 
Tiskilwa, Ill. 

Connecticut Electric Equipment Com- 
pany is reported to have opened a new 
electrical appliance store and new sales- 
rooms at 15 Church Street, Meriden, 
Conn. 


H. L. Johnston has opened a new 
electric appliance store in Delta. Utah. 


Rosenbloom Electric Shop has pur- 
chased the property of James Linden- 
field on Depot Street, Fleischmanns, N. 
Y., and will conduct an up-to-date elec- 
trical fixture and appliance store there. 

Codwin & Moore, formerly located 
on Bute Street, Norfolk, Va., have moved 
to new and larger quarters at 127 West 
Charlotte Street. Electrical contracting 
is their specialty. 

Coldren’s Electric Shop will move to 
951 Main Street, Riverside, California. 

Floyd Shafer is reported to have 
opened a new electric appliance store 
in Northville, Mich. 

Gay Electric Company, in electrical 
appliance business at Chickaska, Okla., 
will open a branch store in Ada, Okla. 

S. D. Bowie has opened a new elec- 
tric supply store on 207 West Main 
Street, Centralia, Washington. 

Lantz Electric Company is opening a 
new store carrying a full line of elec- 
trical appliances in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Incorporated capital $75,000. 
Incorporators: Shatto Place and others. 

Service Electric & Supply Company 
has opened a new store in Webb City. 
Incorporated capital $20,000. 

Watertread Electric Company is 
opening a new electric appliance store 
in Williston, N. D. Incorporated cap- 
ital $25,000. Incorporators: A. N. 
Dillon and others. 

Leo P. Eiden is reported to have 
opened a new electrical supply store 
on Pittston Avenue and Alder Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hugenot Appliance Corporation will 
open a new electrical appliance store at 
567 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Henry F. Dhn, president. 





The B. B. Electric Company is open- 
ing a new electric supply business in 
Mound Valley, Kansas. 

R. A. Blum, located at 67 State Street, 
has purchased the business of H. D. 
Yates at 45 Main Street, Batavia, N. 
Y., and will move to the latter loca- 
tion. Electrical fixtures and contract- 
ing will be his specialty. 

Independent Electric Company of 
which N. Novak is manager, is opening 
a new electric appliance store in the 
Dool Building, Calexico, California. 

Waidelich Electric Company opened 
a new electric store in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 

Hitchcock & Nelson, electrical con- 
tractors, have opened a new store at 107 
Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Electrical Merchandising Com- 
pany opened a store carrying a full line 


of electrical supplies at 207 Third 
Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Alexander-Marshall Electric Com- 


pany is reported to have opened a new 
store carrying a full line of electrical 
equipment and supplies in Washington, 
Pa. Incorporated capital $30,000. In- 
corporators: Harvey B. Snow, 356 Lo- 
cust Avenue, Washington, Pa., Treas- 
urer, and others. 

The Electric Shop, of which J. B. 
Dunn is proprietor, has opened a new 
electric appliance store in Chandler, 
Ariz. 

Gain-a-day Electric Company. of 
which John Bradshaw is proprietor, has 
opened a new store carrying a full line 
of electrical goods and supplies at 383 
High Street, Morgantown, West Va. 

R. F. Doring has opened a new elec- 
tric supply store at 117 King Street. 
Garrett, Ind. 


Mluminating Engineering 
Society 


Holds Joint Meeting With Contractor- 
Dealers and Fixture People 


On January 13. at the Engineering 
Society building. New York City, the 
local section of the Uluminating En- 
gineering Society held a joint meeting 
with contractor-dealers and _ fixture 
manufacturers and dealers. 

The object was a discussion of the 
subject of “removable fixtures” in con- 
nection with the proposal that standard 
ceiling and bracket fixtures be so 
equipped with plug connections that 
anybody can put up or take down his 
lighting fixtures. 

The discussion was opened by O. H. 
Caldwell, editor of Electrical Mer- 
chandising, on “What the Idea Is.” M. 
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Luckiesh of the National Lamp Works, 
talked on “Its Relation to Better Light- 
ing.” “The Fixture Man’s Viewpoint” 
was expressed by W. R. McCoy of 
Cassidy & Co. W. J. Shore, an elec- 
trical contractor of New York City, 
spoke on “How It Affects the Con- 
tractor-Dealer.” 

Dr. R. E. Myers, chairman, then 
called upon Mr. Tousley of the Elec- 
trical Outlet Company, who demon- 
strated the new devices of that company 
and explained their merits; also H. R. 
Sargent of the General Electric Com- 
pany, who described the devices 
that his company had adopted for the 
purpose. 

The chairman then called for a dis- 
cussion of the subject, Dana Pierce of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Mr. 
Wynkoop, chief local inspector, and 
others responding. 

It was the concensus of opinion that 
the idea of removable lighting units is 
most desirable, but that standardization 
should be insisted upon before they be- 
come popularized. 

There was an unsually large attend- 
ance at this codperative meeting, show- 
ing that the various interests taking 
part in it are interested in the subject. 


Long Tour for L. W. Davis 


Makes Trip Across Continent and is Re- 
turning by Way of Southern Route 
Special Representative Laurence W. 

Davis left New York City on January 8 

for a two months’ trip of about nine 

thousand miles. His first stop was 

Omaha, Nebraska, and other places vis- 

ited were Lincoln, Nebraska; Denver, 

and Colorado Springs; Salt Lake City; 

Butte, Montana: Spokane and Seattle, 

Washington; and Vancouver, B. C. 
During the month of February his 

schedule is as follows, meetings to be 

held in the cities specified, at noon or 
in the evening: 

Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 3, 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 4, evening; San 
Francisco, Cal., Feb. 7, noon and Feb. 
9, evening: Fresno, Cal., Feb 10, even- 
ing; Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 11, even- 
ing: Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 14; El Paso, 
Tex., Feb. 16, evening; San Antonio, 
Tex., Feb. 19 evening. Houston 
Tex., Feb. 21. noon: New Orleans, La.. 
Feb. 23: Mobile, Ala., Feb. 25, even- 
ine: Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 28. 

Mr. Davis will stop at Savannah, 
Georgia: Charleston. S. C.; Raleigh, N. 
C.: and Richmond, Va., on his way back 
to New York City, where he will arrive 


about the middle of March. 


evening ; 
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Enclosed A. C. Motor Starter 


An addition to the Cutler-Hammer 
line of Pre-Set printing press control is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This automatic motor starter is for the 
control of slip ring motors driving 
small web 
folders, paper box making machines, 


cylinder presses, presses, 
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Automatic Starter, With Cover Open for 
Controlling A. C. Motor-Driven Printing 
Machinery 
and other machines requiring a high 
starting torque and occasional changes 
in speed. The speed is determined by 

the setting of a 3-arm rheostat. 

The control panel together with the 
grid resistors is completely enclosed in 
a sheet metal case, which prevents acci- 
dental contact of the operator with any 
live parts. The starter can be set for 
the particular speed at which the ma- 
chine is to be operated by means of the 
speed setting lever, which is external to 
the case. A hinged cover permits ex- 
posing the switch equipment for in- 
spection, and may be locked to prevent 
tampering with the starter. Wiring is 
facilitated by providing holes in the 
bottom of the case for the entrance of 
conduit. 

The starter is operated from one or 
more push button stations located at 
any desired points. 
accomplished by the use of a separate 
switch. 


Reversing may be 


reversing Starting, running, 
stopping and inching takes place 


through a magnetic primary contactor 

secondary contactors, 
from the pushbutton _ sta- 
The motor is always started 
with the starting duty resistor in circuit, 


and two 
trolled 
tions. 


con- 





by operating the “run” button. When 
the motor reaches speed, the button is 
released, which causes the starting duty 
resistor to be cut out of circuit and the 
speed regulating resistor inserted 
bringing the motor to the speed for 
which the resistor is set. 


Electric Automobile Heater 


This heater which is manufactured 
by The National Electrical Supply Co., 
Washington, D. C., consists of a seam- 
less steel tube, 13” long, swaged out 
at one end to receive a standard motor 
connector terminal, and flattened down, 
11” of its length encasing the heating 
element, subjecting it to pressure and 
protecting it from exposure and pos- 
sible damage. The element is capable 
of withstanding 200% heat overload 
indefinitely. 

This one-piece, seamless, steel-clad 
structure produces an absolutely safe 
element, which may be immersed in 
liquid, oils or grease, or placed against 
carburetor, or around gasoline and in- 
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flammable materials with absolutely no 
danger. It is practically indestructible. 
Its prime use is in placing it adjacent 
to the water circulating system of the 
engine, keeping the water warm and 
circulating, preventing freezing, and 
facilitating starting. The device may 
be installed permanently or inserted as 
required. 

It is interesting to note that the 
heater is not placed in or adjacent to 
the radiator, but adjacent to the water 
system of the engine, thereby produc- 
ing a normal circulation of water up- 


ward through the engine. This ar- 
rangement being very efficient, the 
heater consumes only 140 watts, and 
produces sufficient heat for any four- 
cylinder engine under normal condi- 
tions in a protected garage. In case of 
larger engines, or in unprotected loca- 
tions, two or more heaters may be used. 

With the cost of electricity at 10 cents 
per K. W. Hr., the operating expenses 
is less than 14% cents per hour. 


Toggle Snap Switch 

The Hubbell Toggle Surface Switch, 
manufactured by Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., differs from the or- 
dinary snap surface switch in that 
manipulation is by the throw of a lever 
or toggle, instead of by the turning of 
a key or button. Throwing the lever up 
makes the circuit; throwing it down 
breaks the circuit. The movement is 
positive—the make-and-break quick and 
snappy. 





The advantages of the toggle move- 
ment in a surface switch are three-fold 
—first, it permits making the switch 
more attractive and stronger than the 
ordinary switch: second, manipulation 
is much more convenient by means of 
the lever than by the turning of a key; 
third, the switch is self-indicating, the 
position of the lever showing at a glance 
whether the current is “on” or “off” 
without any marker or dial. 

Electrically, the ubbel Toggle Sur- 
face Switch conforms with the most 
rigid requirements of current practice. 
Mechanically, it is amply strong to re- 
sist the most severe duty—special care 
having been given to selection of ma- 
terials and proportioning of parts to 
assure the utmost dependability. 

It combines in unusual degree the best 
mechanical and electrical features, with 
an appearance which makes quick ap- 
peal to those seeking dignity of simpli- 
city and richness. 
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Westinghouse Fans for 1921 
A dull black finish for the blades 


and guards as well as the motor and 
base is the feature of the line of fans 
which the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company will place up- 
on the market for 1921. Previously 
the blades and guards were highly 
polished brass, coated with a trans- 
parent lacquer. 





The change of the finish adds 
materially to the beauty and unob- 
trusiveness of the fans. The absence of 
a bright finish precludes reflections of 
light while the fan is oscilating. 

The six blade fans will be discon- 
tinued this year. 

The illustration shows the 
model, with four blades. 


latest 


Heater for Vessels With Pipe 
Outlets 

The heater shown in the illustration 
was designed by the Industrial Heating 
Department of The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee and New York, 
for application to water containers pro- 
vided with pipe outlets, as these heaters 
fit threaded pipes of 114 or 2 inches 
inside diameter. They are inserted 
through the walls of the vessel below 
the minimum water level. 

The size and number of heater 
units used depends upon the rating of 
the heater. Each unit consists of nickel 
chromium wire covered with mica and 





Water Heater for Containers Provided 
With Pipe Outlets of 1144 or 2 Inches 


Diameter 


The Keldon Suspension Type, 


encased in copper casings which are 
slipped into closely fitting copper 
sheaths. The sheaths are mounted on 
a brass header which has a terminal 
cover of drawn steel. The brass header 
and terminal cover are nickel plated 























Diagram of Circulation Type Heater, 
Made by Adding Standard Pipe Fittings 


and polished, thus making a neat ap- 
pearance. Any one of the heating 
units can be renewed without replacing 
the others. 

Where it is desired to have the 
heater separated from the container and 
installed in a pipe loop, this heater may 
be utilized by converting it into a 
circulation type heater. This is easily 
and readily accomplished where the 
user provides the following standard 
pipe fittings; a suitable length of 
2-inch cast iron pipe, threaded on both 
ends; a 2-inch x 2-inch x 34-inch tee, 
with a %4-inch tap; and a 2-inch by 
34-inch pipe reducer. The converted 
heater is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 





The Ivanhoe Keldon 


The Keldon is a totally enclosed. 
semi-indirect commercial lighting unit. 
It is recommended for stores, offices, 
schools, hospitals and other places 
where diffused light of high intensity 
is needed at desks and tables for close 
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For Use 
Where Ceilings Are High 
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work, or at counters and cases for the 
examination of goods displayed for 
sale. 

The glass globe of the Keldon is 
blown in one piece and enameled on 
the sides and bottom. Light diffusion 
equal to that of the best heavy density 
glass bowls is obtained. The contour 
of the globe, density of the enamel and 
the position of the lamp, all help re- 
duce the brightness of the unit and thus 
make possible light of high intensity, 
without uncomfortable glare from. its 
source. 

The Keldon affords two great ad- 
vantages in its use. First, being totally 
enclosed, the Keldon does not suffer 
reduced efficiency through the accumu- 
lation of dust and dirt on the lamp or 
inside the globe. Dust that may collect 
on the exterior can be quickly removed 
from the smooth glass surface with a 
moist cloth. 





The Keldon Ceiling Type 


Second, the Keldon is unique in the 
enclosed glass unit line, in that the 
lamp can be removed or replaced with- 
out disturbing the globe itself. The 
lamp and socket are made quickly ac- 
cessible by the removal of the bottom 
cap. 





Ammeters and Voltmeters 
for Switchboards 


Accuracy as well as rugged construc- 
tion are the features of the type SX 
switchboard ammeters and voltmeters 
just placed upon the market by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The movements of these meters are 
very light, thus assuring the minimum 
of pivot and jewel wear, obviating in- 
jurious effects from shock or vibration. 
The scales have been prepared to give 
a pleasing appearance, as well as 
maximum legibility. All instruments 
have external zero adjusters. 

These instruments operate on the ~ 
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D’Arsonval principle and embody all 
the latest improvements in instrument 
design. The movement complete, with 
core and pole pieces assembled, can be 
removed as a unit, thus facilitating in- 
Only a slight 
adjustment is necessary to make re- 
placed elements operate with the same 


spection and repairing. 


accuracy as the original elements. 





Special instruments may be had with 
this type instrument for use as differ- 
ential voltmeters for paralleling gen- 
erators, ground detector voltmeters or 
“leakage detectors”, double reading 
ammeters and voltmeters, pyrometer 
millivoltmeters, temperature indicators 
and speed of frequency indicators. 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 


T. H. Bibber severed his connections 
with the Duplex Lighting Works on 
January 1, to take charge of the mer- 
chandising of the specialty lines manu- 
factured by the Triangle Conduit Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. This line includes 
Tri-Cord, the flexible conductor cord 
with the knit cover, especially con- 
structed for heavy duty portable ex- 
tension uses of all kinds. 


F. S. Baldwin has resigned as general 
sales manager for Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Solvay. N. Y. E. W. Kendall of 
the Boston office of that company suc- 
ceeded Mr. Baldwin on January 1. 
The president of the company, B. E. 
Salisbury, gave a dinner to Mr. Bald- 
win, at which the latter was presented 
with a number of gifts that expressed 
the esteem of the company and all of 
those who are associated with it. 


After endeavoring for some time to 
locate suitable office space in St. Louis, 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. of Mil- 
waukee has finally secured offices in the 
Railway Exchange Building. This 
office is a branch of the Chicago District 
office, and its need has been evident for 
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because of the 
business 
St. Louis territory. 


some time increasing 

done in the 
Harold Phillips, 
formerly of the engineering department 
of Chicago and later office manager of 
the Chicago office, will be in charge of 
the new St. Louis branch. 


amount of 


The Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Pittsburgh, announces the follow- 
ing changes in its Pacific Coast staff: 
Richard G. Harris succeeds John P. 
Bell as manager, the latter devoting his 
efforts to his export business. Vinton 
Smith, who has been connected for 
several years with the San Francisco 
staff, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager. W. G. Stearns, also for many 
years with the company in that section, 
has been appointed special sales agent. 


The Tele-Call Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
tells the story of its device in a large 
booklet, illustrated in a manner that 
makes the text plain. 


Cochrane, Stephenson & Co., Ltd. 
602 Avenue Block, Winnepeg, Man.. 
have been appointed representatives for 
western Canada for the National X-Ray 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Cochrane is 
well and favorably known in_ the 
Canadian West, having been for twelve 
years sales manager in that territory 
for the Northern Electric Company. 


Garnet Blocksidge, railway depart- 
ment, Philadelphia office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has resigned to become sales 
engineer, London office of the Westing- 
house International Company. 


Among the new publications on 
Space Heaters being distributed by The 
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Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, oi 
Milwaukee and New York, are a leafle! 
and an envelope-size folder. Both of 
these publications are illustrated with 
views of C-H Space Heaters installed 
in airplane hangars, crane cabs, valve 
houses, etc., and give lists of uses to 
which these heaters have been put. 
The heaters are described, and tables 
aid the customer in choosing the ap- 
proximate number required for any 
particular installation. C-H Space 
Heaters are standardized flat heaters of 
500-watt ratings, and may be connected 
to direct or alternating current light or 
power circuits in the same manner as 
adding electric lamps. 


“Ad Aids for Universal Dealers” is 
the attractive title of a handsome dealer 
sales help book issued by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. It 
sets forth a wide variety of advertising 
material for the use of dealers in pre- 
senting the merits of the Universal 
Vacuum Cleaner, and it is filled with 
convincing arguments. 


Business conditions in China and 
Japan are showing a steady depression 
according to P. K. Condit, vice presi- 
dent of the International Western Elec- 
tric Company who has just returned 
from a visit to the company’s organiza- 
tions in the Far East. The drop in 
silver and the consequent curtailment 
of exports have brought the business 
boom which prevailed in China last 
year almost to an end; while Japan is 
paying in badly deflated values for the 
wave of speculation whic! swept cver 
the country during the prosperous years 
of the war and until March, 1920. 





View of Infants’ Wear Department of Wolf & Dessauer’s Dry Goods Store, Ft. Wayne, 


Indiana, Where There Have Been Installed More Than Four Hundred Denzars, Manu- 
factured by the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, Chicago 








